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“LIFE IS EVER LORD” 
AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 
HE NEW TESTAMENT contains two classes of miracles;—those wrought 


by Jesus, and those wrought on his behalf. There are nature miracles, 

which may be dismissed as akin to the wonder stories told concerning all great 
religious teachers, and miracles of healing, which contain a kernel of truth exaggera- 
ted and distorted by several decades of oral transmission. 

Chief among the miracles wrought on behalf of Jesus are the virgin birth and 
the bodily resurrection. ‘To-day these are being abandoned by thinking people. 
We all have one entrance into life, and the like going out. ‘There is no reason to 
believe that Jesus’ entrance into the world was through any channel other than that 
of a normal human birth. But what of his exit from the world? Was that ‘also 
normal? ‘The answer is the content of our recently given Easter message. 


Pauvs letters stand first in order of time. He makes the risen Christ the 
central point in his teaching, but he leaves no doubt that with him the resur- 
rection was spiritual, not physical. It was from the body, not of the body. The 
Gospels represent a later tradition. All tell the story of the resurrection and of 
the subsequent appearance to the disciples, but the details are so hopelessly divergent 
and contradictory that no sane person would accept the evidence as sufficient to 
prove the reality of an event in whose favor he was not already prejudiced. 

The central feature in Christianity is Jesus himself, an historic certainty, 
not any accident attending his birth or incident connected with his death. The 
Christian hope is founded upon a life which demonstrated its eternal character 
in this world, not upon an empty grave and a ghostly figure pointing to the next. 


Ir is not the lifting of Jesus’ body from the tomb, but the entrance of his spirit 
‘into the higher life that makes the resurrection commemoration. ‘The story grew 
out of the conviction, on the part of his disciples, that his was a life over which. 
death could have no dominion. That conviction remains to-day with all its old- 
time power. What they affirmed for one life, we dare affirm for all. Something 
within us which antedates history and is more authoritative than Scripture assures 
us that man is not born to die. He dies to live. The message, rooted deep in 
human nature and confirmed by every chapter of human experience, is that 


Life is ever lord of Death, 


And Love can never lose its own. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 14, 1921 


Our Young People 


T IS ONE THING to say that religious revival 
has followed the war; it is another thing to 
say that the war caused a religious revival. It 
may be the first is profoundly true. We think so. 
Of the second it must be carefully stated that war 
in itself is not a maker of religious power. It only 
shows by horrendous contrast what a lack of reli- 
gion will do to ruin the world, and by that con- 
trast compel people to a renewed zeal to stir and 
cultivate their spiritual gifts, such as love, justice, 
good-will, and co-operation, and thus put an end 
to war. Let men guard against the slightest 
appearance of praising war or warriors. The 
cause of God’s people and their liberty, for which 
war may be fought rightly, should be in our speech, 
but nothing else should be. It is this message 
which comes with dynamic intensity to our genera- 
tion of eager young people who are taking their part 
in the life of the church, and through their spiritual 
power in the church are doing God’s will in the 
world. These young men and women are a sight to 
thrill their elders. They are making a proud record 
in the Unitarian fellowship. They have felt the 
great tides of religious emotion in all the congre- 
gations. They live in a wonderful time. The 
nearest religious approach to this day was prob- 
ably in the work of Whitefield and Wesley in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Some may 
raise a question about the current awakening; but 
is not present-day religious expression less emo- 
tional and violent, less threatening of hell and pro- 
mising of heaven, than it was formerly, and more 
quietly devoted to the simple doing of service? 
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That is, has it not come “without observation”? 
Channing cried eloquently, “Always young for 
liberty!” It was a time of strife and bitterness and 
commotion about beliefs. To-day we are less vocal, 
but our deeds declare no less eloquently, “Always 
young for service!” We are less excited and more 
united, less exacting in the jot and tittle of dogmas, 
and more delighted to find that good and accept- 
able thing which we can do together. 
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The Race Programme 


FASCINATING SUBJECT is the story in 
current books of the migrations of peoples 
of all colors and races since history began. We 
are at once thrilled and alarmed by the epic recital 
of how the black and the brown people, the yellow 
and the red people, and chief of all the white people, 
so far as power in the government of the world is 
concerned, have been moving over the face of the 
earth, conquering and to be conquered one after 
another. One cannot escape the impression that 
the writers on ethnic and racial economic sub- 
jects, who are prolific to-day in books and mag- 
azines, begin with the hypothesis that human beings 
in the mass are guided by no higher motives than - 
those of “getting and begetting.” One people rises 
to great might for the simple purpose of vanquish- 
ing and plundering another people. The strife goes 
on precisely in the insensate way that we have 
read about in the battles between rival species of 
ants or bees. Indeed, humanity is regarded as little 
higher than such merely instinctive creatures. 
The census of the world records that there are 
1,700,000,000 people on this planet, of whom 550,- 
000,000 are white and 1,150,000,000 are colored. 
The possibilities of our white undoing once the 
colored peoples organize their intention to wrest 
the rule of the world from our hands, are suggestive. 
What we miss in this probably authentic record of 
facts of the past is one other factor in all human 
life. It is faith in good-will, human kindness, the | 
teachable temper, the disposition to act upon the ~ 
Golden Rule. Such things have been the meat of 
the church as they have been the encouraging stock 
in trade of missionaries who have taken the gospel 
to the most benighted and lowly of all peoples. 
Among the great rising peoples are the Japanese. 
Whom shall we believe,—the missionary who finds 
that people ambitious to employ the moral and 
spiritual dynamics of Christianity, as witness many 
of their great leaders who are products of our mis- 
sion colleges, or shall we believe the book-writers 
and journalists who seize on every governmental 
act in the Island Empire as a menacing attempt 
by the whole people to rule the world,—as, for exam- — 
ple, the holding of Yap and the new aérial pro- — 
gramme of the navy? 
We confess, we are members of an “acquisitive 
society,” and the will to beget our kind is one of 
the profound forces in human life. 
mate humanity we must reckon also with religion. __ 


- 


But to esti- — 
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Religion is the added good,—not a supernatural 
; _ thing, but a natural thing. It believes that it offers 
~ not only a possible way, but the only possible way, 
of developing the races and the welfare of the world. 
| Its programme is that we must understand and 
| trust one another, serve one another for mutual 
- advantage, and believe that the best interest of one 
race is the best interest of every other race. Chris- 
tianity is a world proposition. .It has been sending 
out its ambassadors for several generations on the 
assumption-that it has the wise rule of the world 
in its philosophy and spirit. We accept Christen- 
dom’s platform as the true ethnic wisdom and 
abiding statesmanship. 


Profit and Service 


ROFIT, SAYS a learned doctor of philosophy, 
is the motive in all business. “We no longer 
make things for the sake of making them, but for 
money. The chair is not made to sit on, but for 
profit ; the soap not for purposes of cleanliness, but 
to be sold for profit.” Through a long catalogue of 
such things James Harvey Robinson carries his 
severe charge, in which he declares, as a climax, 
business means that men “give as little as possible 
for as much as possible.” The capitalists have 
done this so successfully, he says, that labor has 
skilfully organized itself so as to carry out the 
same doctrine. All of which we heartily disbelieve. 

We know better about business. Take the ele- 
ment of competition. Whatever its demerits, the 

‘fact is, the matching of inventive, productive, and 
marketing wits has meant the survival of the man 
who offers a better thing for a fairer price. Isn’t 
that true? Some of our academic brethren who 
know nothing of the fierce demands of commercial 
life see only the greed and grasping of the indus- 
trial servants of our common welfare. They ought 
to separate the good from the evil, at least. It is 
untrue to say that quality does not greatly enter 
into goods. It is unjust to charge our own human- 
kind with having only a desire to exploit buyers of 
wares. These industrious people go down to their 
factories, stores, and offices every day with a keener 
realization that the profit motive cannot be pri- 
mary,—not at all, if they are to be permanently 
successful. It is business insanity to make “Get 
the money” the cardinal rule. 

What is coming as a truism in business, what, 
indeed, has always been at the heart of great estab- 
lishments, is the other proposition, “Render a ser- 

| vice.” Whatever one offers to the buying public— 
merchandise, intellectual ideas, or spiritual coun- 
_ sels—must measure up to the standard of service. 
Out of this practice comes the profit that a man 
earns. People have a deep, instinctive way of 
compensating when they are served. Some one has 
remarked that service is the one thing in which 
we will not economize. This normal attitude 
accounts for the wonderful success of men in all 
-. callings, including commerce. “He profits most 
_ who serves best.” ) 
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Lake of Fire 


HAT IS ON the orthodox mind when it thinks 

about immortality? There is not one answer 
that would be accepted, because there are many 
varieties of orthodox religious opinion. One per- 
son who speaks for a great following in this coun- 
try is the editor of the Swnday School Times. A 
reader receives a reply from him in which he gays 
in part: “Are all.men immortal? Certainly not; 
for all men, by nature, are subject to death, and 
are doomed to die unless they pass from death to 
life by receiving God’s gift of life through the death 
of his only Son Jesus Christ.” 

It gives small comfort that one will not be anni- 
hilated but only exist in the “ ‘second death’ of 
eternal separation from God [and] will continue 
to exist forever in that awful second death. ‘If 
any was not found written in the book of life, he 
was cast into the lake of fire.’ ‘This is the second 
death, even the lake of fire’ (Rey. xx. 15,14).” This 
is in the enlightened twentieth century, and this 
doctrine is in the souls of many neighbors. They 
accept as though it were from the mouth of the 
Lord this belief: “Through his substitutionary 
blood-atonement Jesus Christ, by his own death, 
has opened the way for all who accept his sacrifice 
and believe on him to be united with God. ‘And 
the witness is this, that God gave unto us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son. He that hath the 
Son hath the life; he that hath not the Son of God 
hath not the life’ (1 John vy. 11, 12).” 

Such words may not be intelligible to our readers. 
They are muddling to the writer. But they are 
believed, repeated, and used for great harm. Our 
commission is to destroy them and the effect of them 
by a new consecration to doctrinal teaching and 
preaching. Let us be sure above all things that 
the positive things that we call Christ and his 
gospel get first place. The affirmation of right 
doctrine is greater than the refutation of false 
doctrine. 


Edison: Keep Working 


T IS PROBABLY TRUE that most men could 
increase their productive power fifty per cent. if 
they would observe fundamental laws about human 
energy. Thomas A. Edison, who has just celebrated 
his seventy-fourth birthday, still works eighteen 
hours a day in his laboratory. He says it is possible 
for a person to be as alert and strong at seventy- 
four as at forty, if he will take care of himself, 
and not eat, drink, or sleep too much. The reason 
most people become atrophied, he thinks, is that 
‘ the organism is not properly understood; it breaks 
down for lack of intelligent care. Age is not a 
matter of years, but of mental and physical vigor, 
which is largely a matter of wise adjustment. In 
the first place, the body should be subjected to fre 
quent and rigid tests and to persistent training. 
. Some men of feeble constitution have done enduring 
work, but what they did only indicates what they 
might have done if they had had physical endurance. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


CCF | ‘HE FACT that the United States has not ratified 
the Treaty of Versailles cannot detract from 
rights which the United States had already ac- 

quired. ” By many readers, including probably the 

Kuropean statesmen to w hom it was "addressed, this 

sentence in Secretary Hughes’s note of April 4 to Great 

Britain, France, and Italy, was regarded as the essence 

of the Administration’ S definition of its attitude toward 

some of the important issues of the period of readjust- 
ment after the war. In his significant contribution to 
current international history, the Secretary of State 
wrote specifically of the allocation of the island of Yap 
to Japan under a mandate conferred by the Supreme 

Council of the League of Nations. In urging the inter- 

nationalization of that important cable point, Mr. 

Hughes reaffirmed President Wilson’s refusal to recog- 

nize the recorded fact. Important as was this defini- 

tion of attitude on the immediate question of the dis- 
posal of Yap by the Supreme Council, however, the 
note in its larger application was regarded as an affir- 
mation by the United States of its refusal to recognize 
as binding upon it any decision on issues arising out 
of the war that has been arrived at without its partici- 
pation and approval. Such is the interpretation of the 
note abroad, as reflected in despatches from London, 
Paris, and Rome. 


Japan Silent on Hughes’s Note; 
Even Press Comment Reserved t 
Secretary Hughes’s note was received with conspic- 
uous silence in Tokyo. Not only was official comment 
withheld—and properly so—but even the utterances on 
the event by the press were enveloped in an atmosphere 
of reserve. Previous expressions of Japanese public 
opinion, however, have indicated quite clearly the 
difficulties that would beset any effort by the League 
of Nations or by any other authority to reverse the 
decision that gave exclusive control of Yap to Japan. 


Great Britain Faces an Industrial Crisis 
of Unparalleled Magnitude and Gravity 


As the week began, Great Britain was sharply divided 
into two camps. In one camp were four million 
miners, railway men, and transport workers who had 
reached an agreement to go on strike at midnight of 
Tuesday, unless an agreement were reached in the in- 
terval. In the other camp were many millions of other 
Britons, aligned in support of the Government in its 
efforts to neglect no means to prevent the suspension 
of industry aimed at by the decision of the railway men 
and transport workers to give their active support to 
the miners in their strike. The temper of the Govern- 
ment was revealed last Friday by the issuance of a 
general call for reserves and volunteers up to forty- 
five years of age. This mobilization of man-power was 
supplemented by energetic measures for the organiza- 
tion of tr ansportation. machinery in the event of the 
threatened strike. The breathing space until Tuesday 
at midnight was accorded by the ‘labor forces in a final 
attempt to make the reaching of an agreement possible. 


Labor’s Challenge Regarded as Opening 
of Struggle with the Middle Class 


The background of the threatened paralysis of the 
productive machinery of the United Kingdom was as 


ominous in its significance as was the prospective strike ° 


in its destructive possibilities. In some localities the 
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red flag figured as one of the emblems of the discon- 
tented ‘‘Triple Allianece’’ of labor. Behind that em- 
blem many Britons saw a blow aimed at the existing 
order. But the main issue of the miners’ strike, which 
already was causing industrial and personal distress, 
Was grave enough on its face. The question, as inter- 
preted by the middle class—and it is the middle class 
that rules Britain—was whether labor, by being per- 
mitted to determine wages, should be suffered to con- 
trol essential industries and eventually nationalize 
them. The mine-owners took the ground that a reduc- 
tion of wages could be avoided only by the continuance 
of government financing under the plan adopted dur- 
ing the war. But the British taxpayer, heavily enough 
burdened without being called upon to pay the deficits 
incurred by industries, has been protesting energeti- 
eally against the prolongation of government financing. 
The attitude of great masses of the English people 
toward the issue was indicated by a general response 
to the call for men to deal with eventualities, either 
with arms or tools of industry in their hands. 


Jury"in? Georgia Convicts Planter 
of the Murder of a Negro ‘‘Hand’’ 

A jury in Covington, Ga., on April 9 issued an em- 
phatice affirmation of Negro rights by convicting a 
white planter of the murder of a Negro ‘‘bought out’’ 
from a city prison and employed by him in his cotton- 
fields under conditions smacking strongly of peonage. 
An unusual feature of the conviction is the fact that 
it was reached almost exclusively on evidence furnished 
by a Negro overseer, who testified that he had caused 
the death of eleven Negroes at his employer’s behest 
to remove the evidences of peonage. The planter, John 
S. Williams, of Jasper County, was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. The prosecuting authorities of the 
county, energetically supported by Gov. Hugh M. 
Dorsey, have announced their intention, not only to 
bring to justice the three fugitive sons of John S. Wil- 
lams, but to proceed against the lynchers of a Negro 
teacher and preacher who was lynched at Monticello 
several months ago. 


France Pledges its Purpose to ‘‘Grip 
Germany by the Neck’’ after May 1 

While Germany was resenting Secretary Hughes’s 
intimation that she is ‘‘morally bound to make repara- 
tion, as far as possible,’’ Premier Briand on April 5 
was employing more specific language on the issue. “M. 
Briand informed the French Senate that Germany 
would not be permitted to escape the fulfilment of her 
obligations, as ‘‘France would lay a heavy hand on 
her neck if she persisted in evasions.’’ The form 
which this action would take awaits determination af- 
ter Premier Briand’s fortheoming consultation with 
his British colleague, who for the moment is preoc- 
cupied by the domestic industrial problem. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that B. M. Baruch, 
chairman of the American Reparations Commission, in 
an official publication last week estimated at $15, 000, - 
000,000 the amount which Germany would be able and 
willing to pay. 


A Labor Czar Begins his Term 
of Five to Ten Years in Sing Sing 

Robert P. Brindell was taken to Sing ae Padi 
in New York, last week to begin his term of from five 
to ten years. Many employers and thousands of 


workers in New York and elsewhere greeted Brindell’ oC 
conviction on the charge of extortion as a promise of __ 
better times in the building industry. - As chairman of 
the Building Trades Council, he is accused of hazing coi. 


* 
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wrecked labor organizations, sent employing concerns 
to the bankruptey court, and muleted workers and 
employers alike of sums amounting to a million. On 
the reverse side of the medallion is the conviction of 
several contractors on charges of similar conspiracies 
to levy unholy tribute on both builders and workers. 
These convictions are the result of the activities of the 
Lockwood joint legislative committee, which Samuel 
Untermyer has been serving as chief investigator. 


New York hopes to profit greatly from the house- ~ 


cleaning. 


Greek Invasion of Asia Minor Ends 


in Complete Fiasco for the Invaders 


It became apparent by the end of last week that 
King Constantine’s attempt to revise the Treaty of 
Sévres on lines other than those contemplated by the 
London conference had ended in complete failure. The 
Turkish Nationalists under Mustapha Kemal Pasha had 
driven the invaders back to their starting-points at 
Brusa, on the Sea of Marmora, and Smyrna, on the 
Ajgean. The retreat of the Greek armies on both the 
northern and the southern lines of advance toward 
control of the Bagdad Railway appears to have been 
attended by heavy losses in men and materials for the 
Greek forces. There were intimations from Athens, 
however, that King Constantine was organizing a new 
offensive with fresh divisions aggregating two hundred 
thousand men. There are indications that the Allied 
governments would take measures to prevent the re- 
newal of fighting by either side. 

te 


Brevities 


Speaking of churches, they have given directly more 
than three millions already to relieve China. And out- 
side the figures kept by the churches most of the giving 
will be done by church people. They are the salt of the 
earth, the light of the world, the leaven in the lump. 
They are the people, and have always been. 


a ® 


“If we would form a picture of the heavenly life, we 
have, then, only to take what is most divine in the earthly 
life—the gladness of thought, the communion of love, the 
blessedness of service, the ecstasy of worship, the con- 
templation of the divine. These are of the spirit and 
partake of its eternity.” —Charles Carroll Everett. 


td 


Owen Wister is very close to a common feeling when he 
thus voices his love of wonder: ‘‘Certain men and women, 
immediately on our first’ meeting them, make us desire 
to meet them again. They radiate—what is it they 
radiate? It gets us nowhere to say there is ‘something’ 
in the tone of their voice, or ‘something’ in the look of 


‘their eye: what is the ‘something’? I’m glad I don’t 


— 
¥ 

Lia? 
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know. Mystery is growing so scarce that I am thankful 
for anything which cannot be explained.” , 


The country church problem is growing more and more 
acute. Churches in rural districts are closing, and larger 
and larger territories are passing from under the influ- 
ence of religion. Persons in country districts are learning 


to do without the church, substituting civic improvement 


leagues, agricultural clubs, community centres, and recre- 


ition programmes. Once freed from religious obligation 


oe: 


- people do not return readily to the church. The solution 
is for the church itself to offer an adequate community 
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April Calling 
ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


When slowly rises spring’s red tide 

Above the maple-tops, 
O leave the dusty town! 

For the bluebird sings, and on his wings 
A bit of heaven brings down. 


The waking earth has cast aside 
Her winter mantle white, 

And from her body bare 
Aromas sweet arise to greet 

All those who roadward fare. 


The little brooks have learned fresh songs ' 


The while they seemed asleep, 
Nor old ones lost they knew; 

Come, hear them call down echo-hall 
Where gold-winged memories flew. 


Oh, come, and watch at nesting-time 
How always near a brook 
Wise birdies find a tree; 
For all day long with silver song 
The brook gives lessons free. 


Come where enchantment tints the grove, 
Embroidering with flowers 

The bonny earth’s new gown, 
Can any lass her charm surpass 

In all your dusty town? 


The Problem of Emotional Stress 
Notes on the “natural history’ of self-destruction and the 
peculiar opportunity of the church to prevent it 
A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 


Epiror’s Nore 


The following article was prepared at the invitation 
of THe Recister for three reasons. First, the in- 
crease of suicide calls for study of the.causes. Second, 
Dr. Stearns is probably .the ‘best-informed physician 
in the country on all phases of the subject. Third, the 
minister is called upon to. deal with mental distresses 
im his pastoral relations with people and he ought to 
have some guidance in the wise understanding of what 
he is about. The notes are suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, and it is one object of the publication to 
lead to more detailed study. Dr. Stearns is the active 
head of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. 
He is a member of the faculty of Tufts Medical College, 
and he is consulted continually in mental cases in the 
courts and penal institutions. His library on suicide 
is probably the best in the country. 


remarked upon the frequency of suicide and 
to 
That this increase is a fact is illustrated by statistics 
compiled by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman for American 


Mie ITEMS in the newspapers of late have 


the increasing tendency self-destruction. 


cities. The State of Massachusetts has also compiled 
records that confirm the reports. 

There is a decrease in the total number of deaths, 
on a basis of population. The contrast between the 
continually lowered death-rate and the continually 
increased suicide-rate calls for explanation. 

Suicide has a definite place in natural history. It 
ranks, that is to say, as an important phenomenon of 
life itself. Suicide takes place among animals during 
certain times of emotional stress. For instance, the 
scorpion under conditions is known to be self-destruc- 
tive. There are many illustrations. One is familiar. 
A scorpion trying in vain to crawl up the side of a 
slippery cup and continually falling back, at length 
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stings itself and dies. The rattlesnake when it cannot 
escape confinement is said to strike itself and so end 
its life. Though naturalists in general are inclined 
to discredit stories of suicide, these two frequently 
cited instances are not to be refuted. They seem to 
be analogous to suicide in humans. 

Among primitive people emotion is frequently ex- 
pressed by self-destruction. In certain races, ritual 
and custom both result in this act. For instance, suttee 
among the Hindoos resulted in the wife and sometimes 
other members of the dead lord’s family seating them- 
selves on the funeral pyre, and so ending their own 
lives. In certain tribes it is customary for the aged 
to kill themselves, and in others a peculiar form of 
vengeance results in self-destruction. Hari-kari among 
the Japanese is a familiar manifestation of this. 

Among the ancients many celebrated examples of 
suicide have been cited as evidence of the prevalence 
of philosophical ideas justifying the act, yet when 
particular cases are analyzed it is found that the 
element of emotion must be reckoned as a cause. For 
instance, Cato, defeated by his enemy Cesar, facing 
capture and humiliation, after passing a restless night 
of despair, killed himself. The case of Antony and 
Cleopatra corresponds more closely in emotional stress 
to certain modern cases than to the much-talked-of 
stoicism resulting in a rational act. The case of Sam- 
son is often cited, but his death, like the recent one 
of Terence MacSwiney in Ireland, can hardly be called 
suicide. Samson was killed in an attack upon the 
Philistines. The motive of his act in pulling down the 
pillars of the temple was like that of any soldier, and 
quite unlike that of any suicide. 

The causes of suicide in children, which occurs 
occasionally, reveals the act as a purely emotional 
expression. 

In modern times, although many different social 
situations seem to color the picture, violent emotion 
seems to be the one common characteristic. The study 
of such groups as the above confirm this conclusion. 
Suicide represents the expression of the superlative in 
the emotion of negative self-feeling. By negative self- 
feeling we mean such things as sorrow, grief, despair, 
remorse, fear, etc. These are to be contrasted with 
states of positive self-feeling such as hatred, anger, 
jealousy, and the like. The latter may lead to hosni- 
cide. They are negative in the sense of being against 
other persons. 

Thus it appears that suicide represents lack! off 
emotional control. That is the cause of it. 

There are two factors in this lack of emotional con- 
trol. One is want of poise in the individual, and the 
other is the strength of the stimulus. 

The poise of the individual is again dependent upon 
two factors,—first, native, and second, acquired traits. 

Those who commit suicide fall broadly within three 
groups,—first, those with mental disease; second, the 
emotionally unstable; and lastly, normal people sub- 
jected to unusual stress. 

The first group are well within the province of the 
doctor, but the latter two are perhaps more often dealt 
with by the clergyman or lawyer. 

In the emotionally unstable group we ask why the 
individual reacts so forcibly to so slight a stimulus,— 
so small a disturbance. 

In the normal, we consider the fortitude with which 
the person has withstood hardship so long before 
succumbing. Yet all three groups represent lack of 
emotional control. 

An analysis of the elements in society subjecting the 
individual to unusual stress is not easy. Hither indi- 
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viduals have less emotional control than formerly, or 
else society presents more stimuli that break control. 

There seem to be reasons for believing that the 
struggle for existence is greater than formerly, be- 
cause of the increased complexity of living conditions. 
Our habits are less primitive than they were in earlier 
times, thus giving natural protective agencies less 
opportunity to operate. 

If one walks a mile a day for ten days, a callus is 
formed on the heel; but if one walks ten miles the 
first day, a blister is the result. Nature has not had 
time to develop its protective mechanism. 

Again, emotional excitement is greater to-day. The 
popularity of the “movie,” the automobile, and the 
changed character of the public press are examples 
of this. 

There is another factor. We-enjoy less opportu- 
nity for normal expression than formerly. Society 
is so complex in these times, that a greater degree of 
conformity is necessary. This is evidenced by more 
prohibitory laws on the statute books. 

The increase of city life, with all that it means, is 
another element. 


To Produce States of Mind 


Lastly, religion no longer has its former influence 
in preventing suicide, because of the changed attitude 
toward “threats of hell” and “hopes of Paradise.” 

Either the above changes in our civilization are 
objectionable and ought to be combatted or else suicide 
is desirable and should be encouraged, assuming there 
is a causal relation between the two. 

For generations, writers on the subject of suicide 
have attributed its prevalence and increase to the 
“degeneracy of modern times.” Obviously, all of these 
critics cannot be true. We have always had a way of 
calling our own times the worst. 

But in offering suggestions for preventing this 
crime of self-destruction, the possibility of training 
the emotions must be considered. 

Formal education has to do almost entirely with 
the intellect. Emotional training has been left to 
chance. Children unrestrained and savages are exam- 
ples of conduct without emotional training. Yet it is 
interesting to note the stoicism exhibited by the 
American Indians during torture. Their behavior 
illustrates a very important factor, namely, the effect 
which custom can have upon otherwise untrained 
emotion. 

In our own social life we have examples of the effect 
of this training. For instance, the primitive man when 
enraged strikes with his fist, the more highly civilized 
reaches for his sword or gun, while the most cultivated, 
if he reacts at all, seeks a lawyer, a benign outlet or 
means of expression being supplied by custom and 
training for the more violent primitive reaction to 
rage. 

In the past the church has sought to decrease sui- 
cide by threats and rewards. 
It would seem possible to furnish those subjected 
to influences predisposing to suicide with an outlet 

for their emotions within the bounds of the church. 

In times of grief certain ceremonies are sometimes 
substituted for other forms of emotional expression. 
The funeral service is an example of this, as is ritual 
generally. 

The object of religion is to nurture states of mind. 
The Bible says, “Let this mind be in you,” etc. Three ~ 
degrees of right states of mind may be expressed by og 
the words “pleasure,” “happiness,” and “contentment.” _ 

Those forces which the church has at its disposal 
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might very well be directed toward the increase of the 
last and highest state of mind, contentment. Our 


present training is not enough. Gibbon, the historian, 


in discussing the son of Marcus Aurelius, remarked 
‘that education is of most value in those cases where 
it is almost superfluous. Henry Cabot Lodge in his 
Plymouth address last autumn doubted the increase 
in intellectual capacity since the beginning of history. 
‘The wise course is to formulate methods of emotional 


training, not only for the purpose of preventing sui- 


ide, but also for the purpose of nurturing and devel- 


oping life itself. 


_ It has been assumed for ages that the instinct of 
self-preservation is a constant force and would ulti- 
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mately combat self-destruction. This instinct of self- 
preservation is a theory which has been carried along 
in literature from the beginning of time. 

Under analysis this instinct disappears in favor of 
two factors,—first, a physical tendency to avoid 
unpleasant sensations; and second, an acquired horror 
or fear of death. 

These two operating together give the appearance 
of an instinct of self-preservation, but no such thing 
can be definitely proven to exist. 

This conclusion again demonstrates the need that 
the church take its place among those agencies having 
to do with preventive medicine and set up machinery 
for combatting self-destruction, 


Members of the Cabinet Give Opinions on Religion 


Tue RecistTer is always keen to know what leading public servants think about religion in 


the daily performance of their duties. 
Harding’s Cabinet. 


The Golden Rule 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON 


I shall try to answer your questions:— 

(a) What are your church relations? 

Baptist. 

(b) What do you count the greatest single factor of 
religion in the conduct of your office? 

The Golden Rule as given by the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth, “All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 

(c) What can the church papers do for the administra- 
tion? 

The church papers can serve the administration in its 
responsible tasks by giving intelligent information, kind 
criticism, helpful co-operation, and just commendation. 

James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Devotion to Duty 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
Wasurncton, D. C. 


My affiliations in church matters are Methodist. 

As to what I count the greatest single factor of the 
conduct of this office, my belief is, devotion to duty. 
_ As to what the church papers can do for the adminis- 
tration: to support it and uphold it, always insisting upon 
the truth of matters. 

H. M. Daucuerty, 
Attorney-General. 


Give Studied Criticism 


Tue SecreTary oF THE Navy 
WasHINGTON 


Tam only able to reply specifically to one of your ques- 
tions, and that is the first: I am an Episcopalian. At 
present, I am not in a position to state what I consider 
the greatest single factor of religion in the conduct of my 


- office, or what church papers can do to help im the admin- 
istration. Of course, ga arc nes they can help the 


A letter of inquiry was sent to each member of President 
We publish four letters in reply. They follow:— 


administration, which means America, by earnest con- 
sideration of public affairs, and intelligent, carefully 
studied criticism, for one thing. I feel that such criticism 
given in sincerity of spirit will be highly appreciated by 
President Harding, and those under him. 
Epwin Denpsy, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


The Only Anchor 


War DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


I am, as you know, a Unitarian. I attend the First 
Unitarian Church of West Newton when in Massachu- 
setts, and All Souls Church of Was fineton when I am in 
this city. 

The statement which you attached to your letter, and 
which I think I recognize as one made by the President, 
very largely, in fact almost entirely, represents my views 
of the world situation from a religious viewpoint. Most 
people are adrift; they are not thinking normally. Their 
minds have been distracted by the great conflict through 
which the world has passed, and our greatest need to-day 
is a return to normal thought and normal methods. The 
only anchor which will hold human thought to normal 
conditions during abnormal times is a sane religious belief. 

My judgment is that the best political work that church 
Papers can do is to treat judiciously and fairly, without 
prejudice or preconceived notions, the actions of the Ad- 
ministration. I know how the President feels. His words 
are the expression of his innermost sentiments, and his 
influence and that of those closely associated with him will 
be along those lines. They will honestly try to reflect in 
their official conduct the best sentiments of the people. 
We may make mistakes, but they will be mistakes of the 
head and not of the heart. We expect to be criticised 
for the mistakes made, but I believe church papers can 
well take the ground that the Administration shall not 
be criticised until it demonstrates its failure, either as a 
whole or in part. 

I believe you should preach calmness, sober thought, 
a disposition to honestly work in whatever capacity a 
person may be employed, and to aid in other ways to re- 
store public conditions to those existing before the up- 
heaval. . 

Joun W. WEEks, 
Secretary of War. 
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Some Japanese Unitarian Friends 


Personal impressions of their homes and children, their 
good works and spiritual outlook, their candor 
about the Government—The oppor- 
tunity to co-operate 


CAROLINE E. FURNESS 


Professor in Vassar College 


N a recent number of Tur Recister there appeared 
if a clear and impressive statement of the wonderful 

opportunity we have at the present time for extend- 
ing the influence of our church in Tokyo. It occurred 
to me in this connection that some personal impres- 
sions of the Japanese who belong to our movement 
there might be of interest to the reader. Besides, it 
would be a useful as well as a pleasurable task to 
show from my own experience how many kind and 
tuoughtful services they can render to a visitor. | 

A most charming story could be told of my delight- 
ful friendship with the Imaoka family. In the article 
just referred to, it is stated that Mrs. Imaoka, having 
first instituted a public market for the poor people in 
the neighborhood of the church, had been called upon 
to do the same work elsewhere and had become a figure 
of national importance. Mr. Imaoka was a pupil of 
Lafcadio Hearn in the days when the latter taught at 
Matsue. Later he studied at the Imperial University 
in Tokyo, and had iwo years at the Harvard Lsivinity 
School. His command of English is excellent, and 
his understanding of American ideas very quick and 
sympathetic. 

At Dr. Clay MacCauley’s suggestion, Mr. Imaoka 
offered to act as my companion and interpreter when- 
ever his services would be of advantage to me. This 
proved a great boon, and I did not hesitate to call upon 
him when I desired to meet with Buddhist priests or 
laymen interested in their social work. He seemed 
to grasp my ideas very quickly and to be able to con- 
vey them to other Japanese without effort. His face, 
with its expression of imperturbable good-humor, 
broke into smiles very often when I asked some sudden 
auestion, or said there was something I wished he 
would explain to me. 

As Mr. Imaoka’s position at Unity Hall required 
only part of his time, he supplemented his income by 
managing a lodging-house for students. in the neigh- 
borhood of the Imperial University, with the efficient 
help of his wife. His two little children, being delicate, 
were unable to endure the rigors of the Tokyo winter, 
and were living under the care of trusted servants at 
Hayama, a sheltered spot on a warm bay near the 
locality where the Emperor has lis winter palace, 
he parents went back and forth frequently to look 
after them and expressed the hope that I might some 
day go there to see them, too. 

Mrs. Imaoka I first saw at a rather formal luncheon 
soon after my arrival in Japan. As she spoke no 
English, we could do little in the way of conversation, 
but I stole many side glances at her, to see her dress 
and the arrangement of her hair, which were both in 
the regulation Japanese fashion. My first intimate 
view of her was at the theatre, where, cosily seated on 
the cushions of our box in much less furmal attitudes, 
we came to know each other very well as we watched 
the stage with its fascinating novelty, and in the dim 
light of the theatre many whispered questions and 
answers passed back and forth through the medium 
of Mr. Imaoka, who insisted that his wife had a much 
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better understanding of the stage than he, for he so 
seldom saw a performance. 

On that evening, Mrs. Imaoka seemed to ke quite 
restless, going out several times and being called out 
to the telephone, but with no appearance of anxiety. 
Finally, when the ‘evening was nearly over, our host 
informed us that the children were quite ill and that 
they were going down to the country. Word had been 
forwarded to them from their home in the city, the 
maid had packed their bags and brought them to the 
theatre, but they, not wishing to disturb our pleasure, 
had said nothing of it to us until it was time for them 
to leave. 

Some weeks later, when the children had recovered, 
and I was spending a few days in the neighborhood 
of Hayama, at Kamakura, just a few stations away, I 
arranged to make the promised visit in company with 
a friend, a Japanese lady, with whom I often travelled. 
When the day came, one of the rare snowstorins in that 


- part of Japan fell, turning the landscape into a fairy 


scene. The snow clung in soft wet masses to the 
branches of the trees still green in the mild air, and 
even the palms held their share of the thick white cov- 
erlet. 


Those Deep-set Foreign Eyes 


When we drew up at our destination, we saw first 
a picturesque fence, behind which was a tiny house 
with its equally tiny garden. Entering a vestibule and 
removing our shoes, we were ushered into a small and 
attractive sitting-room, where the playthings, arranged 
in neatest order, proved, the presence of children, 
though they were not there to greet us. Our host 


explained that they were still resting, but would soon 


be taken up and dressed. 

In the meantime we were invited to take lunch, and, 
seating ourselves on the matting, we engaged in ccn- 
versation while the maid brought in a charcoal brazier 
which she set in front of Mr. Imaoka and then dis- 
appeared to return with the various utensils and 
ingredients necessary for making the delicious stew 
called tori-nabe. In handling these, he showed that 
he was as good at cooking as he was at interpreting. 

While sitting there we heard the sound of gentle 
voices from the other side of the screen separating our 
room from the adjoining one, and after we had finished 
luncheon, the nurse came in bringing the baby, a little 
boy about a year old, warmly dressed in his kimono 
and wearing a bright wadded coat for extra warmth. 
Being accustomed to children, my friend took him in 
her lap and played with him while I leaned over her 
shoulder watching the game and very curious to see 
my first Japanese baby at close hand. 

I wondered if he would be afraid of me, but as 
everything seemed serene, I stretched out my hend to 
touch him and feel of his clothing and see how he was 
dressed. But he was no doll, to be handled in this 
way, and gave voice to his sentiments in no uncertain 
tones. Quite crestfallen, I settled back on my cushion, 
while Mr. Imaoka and my friend soothed the ruffled 
feelings, hoping that the little girl, Yoshiko, being 
older, would be more friendly. 

When all was quiet once more, the screen was care- 
fully pushed open again, and as I looked up expec- 
tantly, the mother entered and leading her daughter to 
me put her hand in mine. Remembering that the 


deep-set foreign eyes often seem terrifying to the 


Japanese, I tried to look as mild as possible, but all 
to no avail. While Yoshiko did not ery out loud, she 


turned away and putting her arms around her father’s — 
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neck buried her face in his shoulder and could not be 
persuaded to look at me. 

They told me she had looked ene to my coming, 
and was eager to see me, but a fit of shyness over- 
came her, perhaps because she had hardly recovered 
from her illness, and so we were ready to excuse her. 
However, when we turned our attention away from the 
children and began to talk of other things, I noticed 
, that one eye occasionally peeped at me over the pro- 
: tecting shoulder, and I 
3 know that if I ever go 

to Japan again, Yoshiko 
and Ken-ichiro will be my 
steadfast friends. 

I was fortunate enough 
to see the household of 
another of our leading 
Unitarian members, Mr. 
Kishimoto, also a Har- 
vard man, who has re- 
cently built a charming 
new house on a steep hill- 
side, with an interesting 
view over the city. It is 
wonderful how artisti- 
cally a Japanese house 
can be placed in what 
seems to us a most im- 
possible locality, but put 
up a high fence about the 
land to exclude the unfa- 
vorable surroundings and 
almost any effect can be 
produced. 

Here in Mr. Kishimoto’s 
reception-room quite a. 
large party gathered. Dr. 
MacCauley, being’ the 
chief guest, was honored 
with a comfortable chair. 
Two rooms were easily 
thrown into one by remov- 
ing the screens which sep- 
arated them, producing 
an attractive interior. 
The woodwork with its 
satin finish, the harmonious tinting on the walls, 
the flowers in the tokunoma, the soft straw-colored 
matting underfoot, all combined to make a reposeful 
picture not to be forgotten. The only furniture in the 
room besides the hibachi was a handsome low table of 
red Chinese lacquer. 

Most of the guests I had met before on some formal 
occasion, and it was an unexpected pleasure to see 
them again so informally. In Mr. Kishimoto’s family 
are two sons and three daughters, the eldest boy being 
then away at a school preparatory to the University. 
Mrs. Kishimoto speaks English easily. As part of 
the entertainment that afternoon, the two older a 
played a koto duet. The koto, or Japanese harp, is 
long wooden instrument strung with a few wires, eal 

F of which has a separate bridge. It is placed flat on 
the floor, and the player bends over it, pressing down 
= . the strings with the left hand and plucking them with 
the right. It was a charming sight to watch these two 
young girls, with their unaffected manner and graceful 
movements, playing so well together. The smaller one 
could not stretch her arms far enough to compass an 
ordinary instrument, and had to use one of smaller 
size, especially constructed. 
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and Mrs. Imaoka; 
Mr. 
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SEATED, from left to right—Great-grandmother of children; 
younger brother of the great-grandmother; 
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With conversation, refreshments, and sleight-of-hand 
performances, the afternoon wore away, and reluc- 
tantly we rose to take our leave. We had been served 
by the hostess and her daughters, a sign of special 
honor to the guests. Knowing my interest in Japan- 
ese domestic life, Mrs. Kishimoto asked if we would 
not like to see their house, an invitation -which I did 
not delay in accepting. It was a delight to go sliding 
over the dark polished hallways, peering into the neat 


IN THE HOUSEHOLD OF A WELL-KNOWN UNITARIAN FAMILY 


STANDING, from left to right—two maids; 
two ladies from Hawaii, 


Women's 
Miss 


clerk of the lodging-house ; 


friends of Miss Smith’s; Mrs. 


Smith; two maids. 


Imaoka ; 
Coste 
Ken-ichiro, son of Mr. 
Yoshiko, daughter of 
Imaoka. 


and Mrs. Imaoka; and Mr. 


bare rooms, to find even the kitchen orderly. But a 
Japanese housewife puts her greatest energy into her 
household duties, and with well-trained help can keep 
things in a well-regulated fashion. Besides, she ,has 
no tables or chairs to dust, and there are many closets 
with sliding doors, behind which she can stow away 
her sewing-basket with the family mending. It looked 
too good to be true. 

Since Mr. Imaoka occasionally escorted me in my 
search for Buddhist social work, we had many oppor- 
tunities of talking together, and I felt free to express 
my opinion with more than usual candor. The con- 
versation on one evening I shall always remember. I 
had been dining with a group of Japanese and American 
ladies in the Tokiwa restaurant, a well-known § gyu- 
nabe place. Here Mr. Imaoka joined us after most 
of the ladies had left and only two Japanese, my close 
friends, remained. Sitting on the matting around the 
low table, we fell to talking about social problems, in 
a free and intimate way. Our relaxed position seemed 
to allow us a freer flow of thought than when sitting 
stiffly upright on chairs. We had a bit of the out- 
doors, too, for, though winter-time, the air was mild. 

Our talk turned on the great need of social work in 
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Japan,—a subject in which we were both intensely 
interested. Having left America in 1918, when so 
many organizations were reaching out in all direc: 
tions to conserve and build up our national life, I 
realized how greatly some such work was needed in 
Japan. Out of our own experience I could tell how 
tremendous the need was and in what ways we were 
trying to meet it. Presently we found ourselves debat- 
ing quite strongly the point whether our church in 
Tokyo should undertake some work along this line. 
Situated as the building is in a rather poor district, 
it seemed to me to furnish a strategic point for such an 
enterprise. Mr. Imaoka held, on the other hand, that 
this was ‘not the duty of a church, but that its obliga- 
tion was chiefly spiritual. Granting this, I replied 
it did not make any real difference what the name of 
the organization was, the people who have the high 
ideal of brotherhood which is the most essential part 
of our religious teaching should in some way share 
their advantages with others. 


Mrs. Imaoka’s Venture 


Quoting James, I said that feeling without action 
is sentimentality, and to react healthily upon the 
individual, feeling must result in action. To have an 
absorbing emotion over the idea of the brotherhood of 
man and not put it in some way into action, gives one 
a refined pleasure, but it is purely selfish. Mr. Imaoka 
said that probably many of the church felt ‘as I did, 
but he was not himself convinced that the ‘church 
should undertake anything. The lateness of the hour 
warned us to bring our debate to an end, but the con- 
versation bore fruit which will appear later. 

A few days later, I left Tokyo for a three months’ 
stay in the western ‘part of Japan. On my return, Mr. 
Imaoka told me with much satisfaction that the church 
group had decided to institute a school for social 
workers. The plans were still quite in embryo, but 
several men of the liberal faith outside of our. organ- 
ization were working with them and it was to be their 
joint enterprise. They hoped to have the first session 
in the spring. They call themselves the Liberal Chris- 
tian Association of Japan. 

At the same time, I learned that Mrs. Imaoka had 
held a community market in the neighborhood of the 
church, procuring the supplies from her friends in the 
country. So pleased were the neighbors with it, that 
they begged her to repeat it for them. The result of 
her venture we have already learned. 

How the plan for the school developed has been 
described in Tur Reetsrmr of May 18, 1920, in which 
was given the list of lecturers and subjects for the 
first session, but extracts from a letter of Mr. Imaoka 
shows the feeling which lay behind it. Some of these 
I will give, throwing in a few explanatory remarks. 
It is dated August 23, 1920. 

“The school for social workers finally took the form 
of a kind of school for liberal education. We call the 
school ‘Bunka Koza,’ the literal meaning of which is 
Culture School. . ‘Culture’ may sound a little out 
of date, while the Japanese word ‘bunka’ implies the 
fundamental principle of social service. ‘Bunka’ 
reminds us of a more spiritual basis than social service 
does... . The first session of the school lasted from 
April to June.... One hundred and thirty people 
were registered in the school.” 

Mr. Imaoka mentions the visits of Miss Munro and 
Mrs. Van Alstyne and discusses the plans for enlarging 
the Sunday-school work, and continues: “Social work 
has begun to interest Japanese people in general more 
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and more, but they are not, however, positive in their 
interest, and most of them do not yet like to con- 
tribute money for that sort of work. The best policy, 
according to my opinion, is to invest foreign money 
first in that sort of work and show Japanese people 
the necessity and success of such a work.” 

He refers to the increase in the cost of living in 


_ Japan, to nearly four times what it was before the 


war, with no corresponding increase in the amount 
appropriated for the mission work, and emphasizes his 
belief in social work. “The success of social works is’ 
just the success of the cause of Liberal Christianity. 
We have already succeeded in liberalizing our ortho- 
dox churches intellectually. The raison @étre of Lib- 
eral Christianity does not now lie in intellectual lines, 
but in social lines. 
sity and importance of social work, which is, as it 
were, a test not only to Liberal but to all Christianity, 
and I believe Liberal Christianity is the only religion 
which can pass the test thoroughly.” 

Such an expression of feeling would be creditable 
to any one, no matter what his nationality. 

One more meeting I should like to describe, a 
luncheon party of my chosen friends in June of 1919, 
just before I sailed for America, and soon after the 
first news of the Korean atrocities was spread abroad. 
This time we met at the house of our Mr. Uchigasaki 
in one of the suburbs of Tokyo. Seated next me at the 
table was Mr. Abe, one of the best-known professors 
at Waseda University. An early writer on economic 
and social questions, he had gained great influence and 
reputation. Wherever I travelled in Japan and talked 
with men of education, I found his name well known 
and honored. 

This time our talk turned on some of the criticisms 
made of Japan by Americans and the general lack 
of knowledge which foreigners resident in Japan have 
of the progressive thought. The reason, simply stated, 
is that, because of the difficulty of the language, very 
few foreigners know it well enough to understand a 
serious article in a periodical. Imagine how little 
we should understand the French people if only half 
a dozen Americans living in France could read the 
language. Unless the foreigners have intimate friends 
among the Japanese who trust them and are willing 
to talk frankly, it would be impossible for them to 
get this information, and even among these there is 
lack of appreciation of the ferment that is going on. 

The following incident illustrates this point. A 
special committee representing several missions was 
appointed to consider forming a social welfare pro- 
gramme. 
vited, both of whom were well educated, and had 
spent a considerable time in America. When called 
upon to speak, one of them, to quote from the printed 


‘report, surprised us with a list‘of twenty-nine publica- 


tions in Japanese dealing with social reform.” 
To return to the luncheon. We referred to the 
Korean troubles, and when pressed to give my opinion 
T said that I was sure these would create great hostility 
to the Japanese throughout America. They assented 
to this, and spoke freely regarding the gravity of the 
situation. What was said I will not repeat, but I felt 
that they detested these acts as much as any one of 
us. Other subjects were touched upon, and as I left 
this group of men I felt that if their influence could 
only spread and be joined with that of other liberal 
Japanese, the points of friction between our two 
countries would soon wear away. 
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I am now fully aware of the neces-, 


. To the conference, two Japanese were in-. 
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- the action of California, would treat with “injustice and inhumanity” the Japanese already in the country. 
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We requested Rev. John B. W. Day, representative of the American Unitarian Association in Japan, to read and comment upon the address 
of Dr. Iyenaga delivered before the Unitarian Club of Boston. The distinguished Japanese scholar and statesman was trained at Johns Hopkins, 
has held professorships in Chicago and Waseda, and at present is representing his country in a journalistic and speaking capacity, with head- 
quartersin New York. He is ararely gifted man, ready and rich in speech, and a convincing orator. Mr. Day says:— 


To Dr. Iyenaga we are indebted for a clear and frank statement of the real issue in the “California question,”—that it concerns wholly 
the “matter of the treatment of the Japanese nationals domiciled in your country.” It may be interesting to know that this has been 
the opinion throughout the current agitation, held not only by the Japanese Government, but by the Americans resident in the Empire. 
It has not been the question of immigration that has aroused the present resentment of the Japanese, but the fear that America, through 
Many Americans very igno- 
rant of the rights guaranteed by their own Constitution believed that the Japanese in the States were about to be deprived of their property 
inland. Of course the Japanese themselves also believed it. x 

It was to the task of correcting this misunderstanding that the American colony set itself in the disturbing days of September and 


October, 1920. Every American, constituting himself a committee of one, took every occasion to make it clear to the irritated and excited’ 


Japanese that behind and above America was the Constitution. 
every person within the United States. 

“You may well be angry,” we said, “with the proposal of the Californians to take away from your brethren the land they have pur- 
chased and developed. But do you realize that by our Constitution such things cannot be? You may be assured of two things: First, 
that, if left to them, our courts will sustain your contention, not only that the California legislation is unjust, but that it is illegal; and 
second, that the American people will not go back on their Constitution. We may pass laws forbidding you to acquire land in the future, 
but we cannot take away from you what you already possess.” 

This is the position that Americans in Japan take. They not only agree with Mr. Iyenaga, that the United States shall guarantee 
the rights asked for by the Japanese, but they assert that these rights are already guaranteed inviolable. ‘There is therefore no need,” 
they have been assuring the Japanese, “for the excitement over the matter that the press has created. If you Japanese will calm down, 
will let things take their course, no injustice or inhumanity will be done.” 

It was evident that this was the attitude of the Japanese Government. 


By this Constitution, protection of life and property is guaranteed to 


The Japanese press might fulminate, and radical orators 
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move heaven with their demands that their government resent the 
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= Ti JAPANESE PROBLEM in California is not 
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the immigration question, but the question of the 
: treatment of Japanese nationals now domiciled in 
-. your country. The first question is a national question, 
and California alone, of course, has no right to dictate 
; to the Nation what its immigration policy should be. 
eo Moreover, the Washington and Tokyo governments have 
no quarrel over the first question. They have settled it 
* by the so-called “gentlemen’s agreement,” whereby 
Japan, in deference to American wishes, restricts or for- 
bids the entrance of her laborers into your country. 
Moreover, the Federal Government has consistently pur- 
2 sued the policy of fairness and square deal in its treatment 
of the Japanese. President Roosevelt acted upon that 
- principle in 1907. President Wilson acted upon the same 
principle in 1913. I assure you that Japan fully appreci- 
ates this stand. What is not really fully understood or 
‘realized in this country is the reason that has induced 
Japan. to acquiesce in the “gentlemen’s agreement,” and 
to what sacrifices this self-denying ordinance is subjecting 
her. Permit nie to explain a little. 
_ Japan proper alone has a population of 56,000,000 and 
creasing annually. Her natural resources are not 
g at any such rate. Her area is 147,000 square 


PeOut f the total area, only sixteen per cent. of it is fit for 
- cultivation, while the rest is made up of either mountains 

sts. Fifty-six millions of Japanese must eke their 
he products of 22,000 square miles, one- 
eper capita. 


“is her scarcity of natural resources. 
901; she has a limited supply of iron, 
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of protest or explanation, the Government has gone quietly on its way adjusting with the American Department of State a new treaty. 

By this treaty, we learn, Japan promises to prohibit immigration of its nationals to the States except under specified conditions, while 
the United States guarantees to the Japanese already in this country the rights and protection it affords to other aliens. 
good-will of Japan towards America and its real desire for peace made manifest. 
to the terms of it, and the present California question, as far as Japan is concerned, will cease to be. 
excited mobs or politicians in San Francisco or Tokyo, nor yet for armies, but for the statesmen of the two countries to settle. 
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miles, so that she has a population of 380 per square mile. 


insult America had heaped upon their people. Yet without a word 


In this is the. 
Let the Senate ratify this treaty and America live up 
Plainly this is a matter, not for 
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and no large supply of coal. With two-thirds as many as 
the entire population of the United States, Japan’s 
problem of existence is not an easy one. 

There extend along the border of the Pacific Ocean vast 
tracts of land, sparsely peopled, with their vast resources 
left unexploited and their fertile soil untouched. In the 
Southern Pacific lies the island continent of Australia, 
larger than the United States, but with a population of 
only 5,000,000, perhaps less than the population of the 
single city of New York. On the other shore of the 
Pacific there is another colony which surpasses in its land 
area its great southern neighbor, but with a population 
only one-tenth of the population of the Mikado’s empire. 
And here in the United States you have vast lands of 
‘opportunities, the refuge for the oppressed, the nursery 
of genius of every clime, welcoming every race and creed 
from Europe. 

Perhaps you will remember that our earth has approxi- 
mately forty-two million square miles of land, supporting 
1,750,000,000 souls. Out of this land, about eighty-five 
per cent. is under the control of the Caucasian people, 
who form but thirty-five per cent. of the total population. 
Out of the large portions of these Caucasian-controlled 
lands the Japanese find themselves barred. Wherein is 
the justice, they ask, of shutting out the industrious, 
peaceful, and law-abiding people from God’s earth, which 
lies in barren waste simply because of the lack of man’s 
hand? They ask Americans, Where has your convincing 
argument gone which forced Japan to open her doors 
seven decades ago at the bidding of Commodore Perry? 

It would be unfair and ungracious to put every blame 
of the California situation upon the Californians. There 
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are causes of anti-Japanese agitation which it would be 
well for my fellow-countrymen sincerely to ponder, and 
devise ways to remove the root of the trouble. The 
first and all-embracing of these causes is the over-con- 
centration, the concentration of the Japanese in certain 
particular districts. Ott of 120,000 Japanese in this 
country, over two-thirds are living in California, and it 
is in that State that they show a marked tendency to 
increase in numbers and economic importance. This 
fact rouses in the hearts of the Californians the fear of 
losing control of the State, and makes the cry ‘California 
for the Californians!” a strong rallying-point. 

Furthermore, I am sorry to say that the Japanese are 
prone to retain their traditions, their customs, their 
manners, and their language. They have made great 
blunders, too, in building Shinto shrines and Buddhist 
temples and establishing schools for the education of their 
children. The parents build these separate schools be- 
cause their future is uncertain. 

The phenomenon of the congregating or grouping of 
the same race is not peculiar to Japanese. You see it 
done among the Italian and the Jewish and the European 
immigrants. But the Japanese feature becomes accentu- 
ated because of the marked difference in race, customs, 
and language. 


Laborers More Efficient 


Suppose, for instance, an American colony of three 
thousand strong, with their churches and schools, their 
dancing and music halls, their Barnum & Bailey and other 
paraphernalia of their civilization, was established in the 
vicinity of Kyoto or Nagasaki. It would not be difficult 
to imagine the kind of reception they would receive at 
the hands of the native communities. Unless this 
psychology is thoroughly grasped by the Japanese residing 
in California, I am afraid the clamor of the Californians 
will not be downed. 

I have no doubt, however, that- much of the agitation 
in California has been manceuvred by politicians. Many 
of the accusations against the Japanese are either behind 
date or rest upon false premises. 

Let us say, first, that the Japanese work for low wages. 
This is all exploded. As a matter of fact, the Japanese 
laborers in many instances receive wages as high or higher 
than the American laborers. Often the Japanese laborers 
are paid from $4.50 to $5 while the American laborers are 
paid from $3.50 to $4. This difference is due to the fact 
that in certain farm work—for instance, picking berries— 
the Japanese laborers are more efficient. 

In the second place, the standard of living maintained 
among the Japanese, it is said, is lower than among the 
Americans, and thus degrades American civilization. I 
think this needs also careful scrutiny. A decade or so 
ago this assertion was undoubtedly true, but you cannot 
be sure of it to-day. The diet of the Japanese farmer 
may be—I think is—in kind quite different from that of 
the American; but I can attest to the fact that a Japanese 
dinner is by no means less costly than the American 
dinner, both of which I myself enjoy. There is no more 
liberal spender than the Japanese youth. In fact, the 
Japanese youth have too much weakness for making dis- 
play. They want to ride in a Cadillac or a Pierce-Arrow 
instead of being contented with the creation of Henry 
Ford. 

In regard to the item of building his abode, the Japanese 
farmer’s home cannot stand any comparison with the 
elegant and durable and comfortable homes of the Ameri- 
can farmers. But the reason is, they cannot be sure of 
their future. 

In the fourth place, it is said that the Japanese are 
dishonest, tricky, headstrong. This usually comes from 
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those who find it easy to see beams in others’ eyes while 
unmindful of their own. I will be the first to confess 
the many shortcomings and frailties of the Japanese, and 
to admit that among them there are as many rascals and 
sharks as you find among other people. ; 

Next, it is said that the Japanese are buying good land 
and only well-irrigated land in California. I believe this 
is not true. Most of the lands the Japanese have secured 
were at first unfit for cultivation, and only by dint of 
hard labor were they converted into productive soil. 

And lastly, it is said -that they work too hard and too 
long hours. That is true. But I would rather think 
that it would be un-American to blame one for his in- 
dustry. They work on Sunday, as we have heard, but 
they have instead one off-day in the week in order to go 
shopping and to meet their friends. 

Permit me to dwell upon the fear of the Californians 
about the increase of the Japanese population. There 
have been particular reasons for the special increase you 
have observed during the past decade: in the first place, 
about fifteen thousand wives have joined their husbands; 
in the second place, twenty thousand children were born; 
and in the third place, remarkable increase of American- 
Japanese trade during the World War has brought a large 
number of Japanese clerks and managers and business 
men into this country. The present settlers are in the 
stage of the greatest productivity. The Japanese are 
not immune from mortality. They will grow old and die 
out, and when the average age among the people comes to 
be maintained as in ordinary normal society, I am sure 
that their birth-rate will come to be about the same rate 
as is maintained among the Californians or among other 
people of your country. 

Lastly, Governor Stevens said in his report to Secretary 
of State Colby that California has of arable land about 
28,000,000 acres, out of which the Japanese own over 
74,000 acres and lease 384,000 acres. That is to say, 
the Japanese own one acre to every 376 acres and lease 
one to every 72 acres of arable land of California. But 
you must remember that of that arable land there are 
to-day over 60,000,000 acres which are still left unculti- 
vated simply because of lack of man’s hand, and, if you 
please, of lack of enterprise. It is therefore rather un- 
becoming to the Californians, I think, to grumble about 
the utilization of a certain portion of this waste land for 
productive purposes. 


Aim of Initiative Bill 


The Governor also called attention to the great per- 
centage of the agricultural product of California produced 
by the Japanese. There is a clear line of demarcation in 
the farming of Japanese and Americans. While the 
Japanese produced eighty or ninety per cent. of tomatoes, 
spinach, celery, and garden truck, on the other hand 
American farmers monopolized the important production 
of hay and grain and produced from eighty to ninety per 
cent. of potatoes, corn, cotton, fruit, and nuts. Those 
crops, you see, in which the Japanese are strong are those 
which cannot be advantageously produced by the Cali- 
fornian, because their cultivation and gathering require 
the squatting position to which the Japanese are accus- 
tomed. ¥ : 

Despite these facts, the law forbidding the owning of 
land or the leasing of land has passed. That initiative 
bill aims first to prohibit the Japanese from owning land; | 
second, to prohibit the Japanese from leasing land; third, 
to prohibit the possession of real property by Japanese 
minors who are American citizens, under the guardian- 
ship of their parents; fourth, to escheat to the State the 
real property under certain prima facie presumptions; 
and lastly, to prohibit the Japanese from having any 
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interest in any company or corporation whatever that has 
anything to do with the owning of land. 

The drastic nature of the law is too apparent for any 
discussion. I will leave to the constitutional iawyers 
whether that bill does not violate the American Con- 
stitution in denying to certain residents who have been 
legally admitted into this country the equal protection of 
the law as guaranteed by that immortal document. — Or 
the Japanese Government may lay before the Federal 
Government a formal protest on the theory that the 
initiative bill infringes on the Japanese treaty of 1911 by 
running counter to the spirit of justice and fair dealing 
pervading that document in denying to the Japanese 
residing here the same blessings which are extended to 
other nationalities. Leaving these questions to legal 
students and the proper authorities, I would rather say 
that the law is unwise and it is futile. It is unwise be- 
cause if it accomplishes its object it will deprive the 
Californians of many of the table delicacies which they 
have been heretofore enjoying and which they think are 
indispensable to them. It is futile because it can be 
evaded by legal subterfuge, which Governor Stevens him- 
self confesses it is not possible for the State to counteract. 
And, mind you, California has no lack of lawyers who are 
resourceful and ingenious enough to teach the Japanese 
the technical way of evading the law. By this measure 
of persecution the Californians are driving the Japanese 


.to become a race of hypocrites and law-breakers, or to 


entertain in their breasts a feeling of resentment and 
bitterness born of the consciousness of injustice inflicted 
upon them. 


The Too-A bundant Smile 


I therefore have the temerity to contend whether a 
little more liberal attitude and policy would not in the 
long run prove a wiser and a safer way of solving this 
perplexing question. Especially do I take issue with 
those who want to pile more humiliation upon the head 
of the Japanese nation by: enacting an exclusion law, and 
who want to deprive the American citizens of Japanese 
blood of the right of citizenship which has been granted 
to them by the American Constitution. 

One fact that stands out in bold letters on the pages 
of Japan’s history-is her susceptibility to foreign ways 
and thoughts. Her people were always perfectly ready 
to accept, adopt, and assimilate everything good which 
an alien country had to offer. Centuries ago Japanese 
people assimilated Chinese civilization and adopted the 
Hindu religion and philosophy. When in the middle of 
the nineteenth century Japan discovered that the Occi- 
‘dent was incomparably a greater teacher than her Oriental 
neighbors, she hastened, in obedience to her inborn in- 
stinct, to learn everything America, England, France, 
Germany, or even Russia had to teach. How complete, 
how successful has been the studentship, how complete 
the transformation! What ideals and thoughts worthy 
of consideration in the Occident, what objects or appli- 
ances that are conducive to social welfare, do you find 
to-day neglected or left untransplanted in Japan? Within 
two generations you have witnessed that a despotic 
monarchy was swept away and the constitutional régime 
took its place, and the people all admitted not only to a 
share of the government to-day, but profoundly stirred 
by the spirit of democracy, as you see just now,—an 
extensive and liberal system of education adopted, with 
public schools open to every child, and universities turn- 
ing out students capable of original research in the 
sciences or philosophies of the West. I could go on, but, 
my friends, this wonderful metamorphosis you have 
witnessed is to me the conclusive argument of the assimila- 
bility of her people in American ways and thoughts. 
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The Japanese psychology is not out of joint with the 
American temperament. Both are immensely practical 
people, but at the same time they are susceptible to the 
promptings of normal aspirations. Both are aggressively 
progressive and are ready victims of fads and shifting 
notions. But they are at bottom conservative, and - 
plentifully endowed with what we call horse sense,— 
sound common sense. ‘True, there are certain phases of 
Japanese temperament that seem to be out of joint with 
yours. For instance, the too-abundant smile of the 
islander, his studied self-restraint, and his inscrutable 
reticence often prove tantalizing to you. To the most 
brutally outspoken Americans it is sure they are tantaliz- 
ing. But to learn the American habit or the American 
temper is a far easier job than to adhere to the national 
conventions. And the younger generations of Japan are 
in fact approaching the American type too fast, so as to 
cause dismay to the older people. To the Japanese who 
have passed training in the elements of Christian civiliza- 
tion the impossibility of assimilation to American ways 
and thoughts is to me too ridiculous to contemplate. 


Enrolled in American Army 


But you say, “What about the Japanese in California?” 
You must first admit they have come from the lower 
class of people, from the laborers, and necessarily they 
have not attained a high standard of culture, although in 
that respect they are not inferior to the European immi- 
grants. But it might well be asked, ‘‘What chances 
have they had to demonstrate their innate qualities of 
assimilability?”? They have been looked upon as laborers, 
and laborers only. They must hew wood and draw 
water and dig at the bidding of their masters, and all is 
well. But no sooner do they begin to attain a little 
respectable position than California’s agitators move 
heaven and earth to pull them down. With no suffrage 
they are made the footballs of local politicians. Under 
the circumstances I doubt whether the large majority of 
the Japanese settlers at the present moment will become 
assimilated. No, I do not think so. Totally different, 
however, will be the next generation, who are American 
citizens by virtue of birth. They have been brought up 
in and they are endeared to American institutions. They 
are strangers to Japanese traditions and customs, even 
language. They are good Americans to the core. They 
have demonstrated it in enlisting in the American Army 
during the Great War, in enrolling themselves in the 
American Red Cross, contributing their quotas to the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds. To doubt their assimila- 
bility, I believe, is simply to shut one’s eyes to the hard, 
proven, demonstrable fact. 

_ The present is the transition stage in American-Japan- 
ese relations. Naturally, it is beset with innumerable 
difficulties. The time demands a wise steering over 
the dangerous shoals and troubled waters. We might 
well put our trust upon the able statesmen of America 
and Japan, with the hope that they will soon bring the 


- troubled ship to a safe mooring. 


It has come at last—a Mothers’ Pension Law. Louisi- 
ana is the first State to provide, through legislation, for 
mothers in need. Any woman whose husband is dead, 
permanently invalided, or imprisoned at hard labor, is 
made a beneficiary, provided she is the mother of at least 
one child under sixteen years of age and has resided for 
at least one year in the parish. The maximum allowed to 
each applicant shall be $50 monthly, the mother being 
allowed not more than $15 per month for one child or 
more than $10 for each additional child. 
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Spring’s Housecleaning 


HELEN P. METZGER 


Spring moved into Winter’s halls, 
Found them bleak and bare; 

No soft hangings for the walls, 
Nothing bright or fair. 


Spring at once began to clean 
House -with all her might; 

Hid the floors ‘neath carpet green, 
Soft and new and bright. 


Then she called the willing Rain, 
Bade her wash the sky ; 

Asked the Sun to shine again 
To make the ceiling dry, 


Over fruit-trees bare she threw 
Robes of pink and white; 

Dropped into the streamlets, ‘oo, 
Sparkles of delight. 


O’er the alders near the stream 
Spring flung mantles gray. 

Blossoms dainty as a dream 
Made her carpet gay. 


With this magic all her own, 
Pleased as any child, 

Spring sat back upon her throne 
And just smiled and smiled! 


Ceesar’s Tacks 


ANNA DEMING GRAY 


Appleton Row was in a panic—that is, 
the children of Appleton Row were. An 
unexpected and dreadful thing had happened, 
and so far, there seemed no way to meet the 
trouble, and no way to keep from meeting it. 
Once, way back in the early days, some one 
had said of Appleton Row, that it never 
could be like any other’ street in the city. 
The intersection of two streets had left a 
long, narrow three-cornered neck of land 
that belonged nowhere in particular, and a 
Mr. Appleton who owned it had at that time 
built a row of flats in the space and named 
them after himself. At the remote time 
when they were new they may have been 
attractive, but that was so far back, no one 
remembered the time. Pendleton Street 
and Ashton Avenue, with their neat, com- 
fortable homes, turned their backs upon it 
from either side and tried to forget that 
Appleton Row was there. 

There were twelve houses in the Row, 
and, if you will believe it, thirty-seven 
children lived in them, and five dogs, to 
say nothing of three white rabbits and two 
canaries, besides the necessary parents for 
the twelve homes, with a number of grand- 
parents and maiden aunts thrown in for 
good measure. This morning, there were 
several groups of children on the steps here 
and there, all talking earnestly, and it was 
easy to see that something unusual had 
happened, for they were speaking in low 
tones, and nobody was laughing. 

“Have you talked to your folks, Don 
Ellis?” asked Jane Dale, in one of the larger 
groups. 

“Talked and talked,’’ said Don, gloomily. 

“And did you, George Ballard?’ asked 
Jane, again. 
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“They won’t do anything,” said George. 
‘All the children in the Row say the same 
thing, and so we’ve got to do something, 
and do it quick.” 

“Stop crying, Alice Smith; that won’t 
do any good, and your nose will be too red 
to go to school. We have got to think, 
and think hard,” said Jane. 

Alice put a wet little ball of a handker- 
chief back into her pocket and asked, ‘‘Don, 
where is Caesar Augustus now?”’ 

“T tied him to one of the posts of our 
back porch,’”’ answered Don, sadly. 

“And he is pulling on the rope and barking 
something awful, so that mother may go 
out any minute and cut him loose.” 

“And if she does, it will be ‘Good-by, 
Caesar Augustus,’” said Jack Parker, with 
a sigh, ‘‘for that new policeman said he would 
take him up the very next time he found 
him in the street without a tax.” 

“Perhaps we could think faster, if we had 
a regular trial, like the one last Friday at 
school,’’ mused Jane. 

“Oh, yes, and tell why the prisoner at the 
bar—at the post—should not be condemned,” 
said Don, excitedly. 

Then they all began talking at once, and 
the other children of the Row gathered 
around to hear. 

“Vou start it, George,’ began Jane. 
“What do you know about this Cesar Augus- 
tus that’s good and that ought to keep him 
from being sent to their old Pound?” 

It was astonishing how many things they 
did know, for every child there had a good 
word for Cesar and was eager to tell it. 

“He’s never snapped nor been cross, not 
even when the Smith baby sat down on him 
hard, and she’s awful fat.” 

“He doesn’t belong to any one, so he 
belongs to us all together, and we have had 
him six years, and that’s before some of us 
were born.” 

“He pulled the Drake baby outen the 
water-barrel, and stopped it from drowning.” 

“He barked Mr. Bratton awake, the 
night his roof got afire.” 

“He drove away the strange Airedale 
that tried to get Don’s rabbits.” 

“He has more sense than some of those 
who pet him.” 

‘“He loves babies and the Agud,” 

“'That’s enough reasons,” said Jane. ‘‘And 
anybody could see that the Pound is no 
place for Czesar Augustus.” 

“Tf the Doctor was here, perhaps he could 
think of something to do. He likes Cesar, 
and he named him.’’ Then she brightened 
up, for Jane was of too sunny a nature to 
stay hopeless for long at a time, and all the 
others brightened up with her. 

“T am going to think out a way to help 
him, because he hasn’t any fambly of his 
own, and none of our fathers think they can 
afford to pay his tax, now that everything 
is so high. You just trust Don and me, 
and by to-morrow we will get it all thought 
up. I am glad it will be Saturday.” With 
a sigh of relief the crowd scattered, for they 
knew Jane and knew that ‘she could be 
trusted. 

Now if this were a made-up story, it might 
end almost any way, but as it is true, I shall 
have to tell it just as it happened. The 
next morning, on one of the main streets, 
passers-by were attracted by an unusual 
sight. A large brown collie was tied to a 
telephone-post, and a small and shabbily 
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dressed girl hovered near, and patted and 
talked to him when he became restless. 
Sometimes she was relieved by a small boy 
equally shabby. About the dog’s neck was 
tied a tin cup, and a card with these words 
printed upon it in a wavering, uphill line:— 


My name is Cesar Augustus, and I will be took to 
the Pound if my Tacks is not paid. These are some of 
my good Ax:— 

I pulled the Drake baby outen the rain-barrel. 

I barked Mr. Bratton awake when his roof was afire. 

I have looked after the children of Appleton Row 
for six years, because I have no fambly of my own. 

Please help with my Tacks. 

Two policemen were talking together at 
the corner, and Don and Jane watched them 
anxiously, until Don overheard one of them 
say,— 

“No, Mike, the law reads, ‘No person 
shall be allowed to beg on the public street.’ ”’ 

“And sure, a brown collie dog can’t be 
called a person, at all, at all!” 

Then the other came over and read the 
words on the card, and, laughing, dropped a 
quarter into the cup and walked away, 
while Don and Jane danced with relief at 
his departure. 

By this time people had become interested, 
and sometimes came by again and re-read the 


card, and almost every one dropped something 


into the cup and went away laughing. Don 
and Jane wondered at this, for it seemed 
like anything but a laughing matter to 
them. 

The cup had to be emptied more and more 
often now, and Jane heard one woman say, 
“That Appleton Row never will be like any 
place else in the city, but there must be 
some bright children there, and they should 
be looked after.” 

‘Just as if we didn’t have our fathers and 
mothers, and Czsar too, looking after us, 
hard as they can,” said Jane, indignantly, 
as she repeated it-to Don. 

But they forgot her remark, because she 
dropped a whole dollar in the cup. A fat 
man followed, who, when he had read the 
card, laughed. so hard that he had to lean 
against the post for support, and when he 
at last did go on, dropped a two-dollar bill 
into the cup, and said, still laughing, “It’s 
worth that much, anyway.” 

Then all of a sudden it was noon, and the 
children were very tired and very hungry, 
and began to realize that they were a long 
way from Appleton Row. And it was then 
that the most wonderful thing of all happened. 
The good-natured young policeman asked 
them to go with him to a little lunch-room 
just around the corner and get something 
to eat while he counted their money for them. 
Tired and happy, leading Cesar by his rope, 
they followed him, and while they were 
eating their bowls of soup, he counted the 
money all out on the table in a lovely Httle 
pile. 

You can imagine how surprised and dene 
they were when he told them that they not 
only had enough money to pay Cesar’s tax 
for two years, but enough to buy him a 
collar into the bargain. Presently they were 
on their way back with the good news to 
Appleton Row, 
contentedly at their heels, and too pleased 
with himself to even growl at the other dogs 
that went sniffing by, and who, poor things, 
had only one owner, while he, Cesar Augus- 
tus, possessed thirty-seven. “nif 


Cesar Augustus trotting . 
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_ The Blow-away Basket 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


- On the table by the south window in 
Edith’s room stood her May-baskets, like 
“pretty maids all in a row.” She had 
been working every day after school to 
make these dainty crépe-paper messages 
that were to carry May Day greetings to 
the ones she loved best. Just before the 
supper call came she had been counting 
them over. 

“This pink-and-white one for Miss Alma 
at Sunday-school, and the yellow-daffodil 
one for mother. The lavender one for 
Granny, with lavender hyacinths in it.” 
She smiled to imagine Granny’s joy over 


‘the basket she had made and the flowers 


she had grown. “The green one for 
Nelly, with a tiny parasol for her doll in 


it. The rose ones for the Barry twins,: 


for they have to have things exactly alike 
or they fuss.” 

Edith fingered the last little basket 
thoughtfully. “This blue-and-silver one 
is extra. These paper dolls just fit in it, 
so it ought to go to a little girl, but’— 

Just then mother called supper and 
Edith ran down forgetting how near her 
baskets were to the open window. The 
screens were not in yet, so the evening 
breeze came stealing in to play tag with 
the curtains and touch the gay baskets 
curiously. Presently the little breeze be- 
gan to grow, and to play more and more 
roughly, liké a Newfoundland puppy. It 
swung the curtains back and forth wildly 


and seattered May-baskets over the room 


with a “Woo!” 

Edith’s mother heard ‘a door slam and 
sent Edith up to close the window; but 
though Edith shut out the boisterous 
breeze and picked up her treasures, that 
breeze had played its trick and went away 
whistling with glee. “Why, the blue-and- 
silver basket is gone!” thought Edith, 
looking under the bed and in the closet. 
Turning the light on, she ran to the win- 
dow and looked down into the new neigh- 
bor’s yard. : 

It was dusk, so she could only see that 
the little red-bobbed girl called “Bee” was 
chasing her white kitten, and laughing. 
As Edith looked out Bee looked up, and 
Edith thought she waved to her and called 
out something. 

“I’m glad she wants to be friends,” 
smiled Edith, running back to her supper. 
“Jack,” she begged her brother later. 
“Please take your flashlight and help 
me hunt a basket that blew away.” Jack 
was obliging, but the breeze wasn’t. It 
had blown the little basket away, but it 
wouldn’t blow it back, and it wouldn’t 
tell where the blue-and-silver basket had 
gone.. 

As Edith ran home early May morning 
after hanging some pretty baskets she 
nearly bumped into Bee at the corner of 
the big porch. “Oh, it’s you!” cried Edith, 
while Bee exclaimed, “Oh, dear!” in a 
disappointed tone. Edith pretended not to 
see the surprise basket hanging on her 
door,—a cunning brown one filled with 
soft ferns; but Bee laughed and faced 


“Well, you "Ve seen it, so I’ll thank you 


_ for that dear blue-and-silver basket you 
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tossed down to me last night.” As Edith’s 
tongue seemed tied, the red-bobbed girl 
chattered on. “It came sailing down like 
an airship right into my hands, though it 
gave kitty a great scare.” 

“Tm glad you liked it,” said Edith, 
honestly, then caught up ‘the pretty rustic 
basket with its trailing fern admiringly. 
“It’s so different!’ cried Edith, gratefully 
“And I'll love to take care of it.” 

“My big brother made it,” said Bee, with 
pride, “and my grandma gave me some of 
her fern to put in it for you.” Then with 
her friendly smile: “My name’s Beatrice, 
though they call me ‘Bee.’ But I never 
sting, even when I’m cross!” she ended 
with a merry gurgle. “Isn’t May Day a 
lovely time to get ’quainted?” 

“Oh, yes!” Edith assured her heartily. 
“Can't you go to school with me this 
morning if I wait?” 

So through the help of the romp-about 
breeze and the extra basket Edith found a 
nice new playmate, and I don’t know a 
better way to begin May Day. Do you? 


A, B, C 


Who invented the alphabet? Probably no 
alphabet was ever invented, complete, by 
any one person at any onetime. The English 
alphabet was not complete as it now stands 
until the letter J was added, about two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. In their alphabet, 
the Greeks got many of their characters from 
the Phcenicians (who in their turn doubtless 
got theirs from even earlier races). The 
Latins got theirs from the Greeks, and we get 
most of ours from the Latin. Superstitious 
ancients thought that their alphabet was a 
gift direct from the gods. Whoever it was 
who thought of the alphabet and began it, 
made one of the most helpful and far-reaching 
inventions of the world. 


The White House 


A new President of the United States has 
just gone to live in the White House. Do you 
know which President first lived in it? The 
White House was begun in the administration 
of George Washington and he himself laid 
the corner-stone. John Adams was the first 
President to live in it, though it was not 
entirely finished until many years after his 
term of office. During the War of 1812, when 
James Madison was President, the British 
partly destroyed it. After that it was vacant 
until, in the latter part of his term, President 
Monroe lived in it. Since then it has been 
the home of each succeeding President. 


Can Ink Speak to the Blind? 


Dr. E. E. Fournier d’Albe of London, Eng- 
land, has invented the “optophone,”’ a ma- 
chine designed to read aloud any printed page 
to blind persons. As the machine moves 
over the page it traces each letter separately 
and each letter responds by singing a faint, 
individual note of its own. As soon as the 
listener has learned to distinguish the twenty- 
six different sounds which correspond to the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet, he is ready 
to read any book as fast as he can spell out 
the words. Silenium, a mud product, is the 
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means which makes it possible to translate 
the differences in the black and white of a 
printed page into musical notes. The ma- 
chine has been demonstrated in this country, 
both in San Francisco and in New York, 
where the impression was that in its present 
form it would not be of immediate practical 
benefit to the blind, on account of its cost 
(£105 a machine) and on account of its lack 
of clearness. But it is in its first stage of 
development, and many famous eye special- 
ists believe that the day is not far distant 
when by the use of a perfected ‘“optophone”’ 
blind persons will be able to choose the books 
they will read without restrictions. Even 
in its present form the “optophone”’ recently 
enabled a blind girl to read accurately two - 
lines chosen at random, at a lecture in 
the Imperial College of Science, South 
Kensington. . 

The Braille and the Moon systems have 
provided books of perforated pages for the 
blind to read from a sense of touch; but a 
book which in ordinary print weighs one 
pound, weighs twenty-five pounds in Braille. 
The same Moon volume weighs forty-five 
pounds; and out of ten thousand books, 
only one is put into raised type for the 
fingers of the blind to trace. The value 
of the perfected ‘optophone”’ will be 
inestimable. 


Jungle Toys 


How would you like to be a South 
American or a West Indian boy and pick 


your toys off trees? Not all toys, but 
some. For instance, toy boats grow on 
trees. Real boats? When the woody 


outer coverings of palm buds are sewn to- 
gether they are exact miniatures of the 
swift Indian canoes. And besides boats, 
kites. Many tropical trees have leaves so 
large that Indian boys use them for kites 
and sail them, not with string, but with 
the tough slender vines that drape the for- 
ests. Is there a boy who doesn’t like to 
spin tops? Many jungle tops there are 
for the picking,—some, simple seeds or 
nuts that spin by the quick turn of the 
fingers, others made of gourds cut in such 
a way that they whistle merrily while 
spinning. You haven’t jungles at your 
command? But different surroundings 
must offer a difference in choice. Why 
not open your eyes and look about? 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicre-Presiwent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M,D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Richard S. Eustiis, M. D., Nathaniel T. 
Kidder, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. 
Slocum, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIEI.D, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street (temporary) 
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The Church and 


Economic Depression 


Does a man seek religion in seasons of ad- 
versity? What statistics say 


PAUL HARRIS DRAKH 


Whether or not we agree that “statis- 
ties are the superlative form of prevarica- 
tion,’ it is nevertheless true that signs 
point to the greatest revival of the re- 
ligious sentiment in recent history. The 
chureh can and will come back. Notwith- 
standing the fact that fully sixty per 
cent. of the population of the United 
States is reckoned unchurched by the most 
recent figures obtainable, Protestantism 
stands on the threshold of a new era. And 
the reason for it is largely economic. We 
are witnessing the insufficiency of mere 
material satisfactions. 

More than three million men and women 
compose the growing army of the unem- 
ployed. Depression in industry and com- 
mercial circles has punctured the self- 
sufficiency of many beneficiaries of our 
short-lived war prosperity, and a growing 
number are now forced to take account of 
the fact that they are riding on flat tires. 

Depression always brings with it a re- 
vival of the religious sentiment. “In re- 
turning and rest shall. ye be saved.” 
Weary at length of their baubles and play- 
things, people are in the grip of a reac- 
tion from “prosperity.” Roger W. Bab- 
son declares that religion alone is the 
remedy for most of our ills. His book 
“Religion and Business” is an attempt to 
demonstrate the truth of his assertion. It 
is no accident that an increasing number 
of business leaders agree with Mr. Babson. 
We are witnessing a widespread return 
to the thought of religion as an aftermath 
of the too great material emphasis occa- 
sioned by the war. There are those who 
hope that this awakening will rehabilitate 
the church itself.. The reasonableness of 
such an expectation is to be found in the 
statistics of American Protestantism dur- 
ing the past sixty years. 

Mr. Babson has prepared a_ graphic 
chart showing that when business condi- 
tions are good the number of people who 
apply for admission to the churches of the 
United States sharply declines; it shows 
that when business conditions are dull, 
and financial depression prevails, people 
hasten to profess Christianity and join 
the churches. The relationship between 
religion and economies is, one feels safe in 
saying, dependable. During the recon- 
struction period following the Civil War, 
for example, religious interest sharply 
increased, only to be followed by the ma- 
terial prosperity preceding the panic of 
1873, during which the number of people 
applying for admission to the churches fell 
away. The business depression which fol- 
lowed the year 1873 discloses a rapid in- 
crease in the number of new church mem- 
bers, whereas. the prosperity from 1877 to 
1881 shows a marked decline in additions. 

From 1882 through the panic of 1884 
until 1887 religious interest was at its 
height. Industrial depression was corres- 
pondingly acute. The prosperity of 1887— 
88 again. registered a sharp drop in new 
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members. Then followed depression and 
the panic of 1893 with corresponding addi- 
tional religious interest manifested in a 
desire to join the churches. As business 
conditions improved, interest in the 
church decreased, reaching low mark dur- 
ing the prosperity of 1899-1900. The re- 
covery in church interest was slow, as the 
chart shows, being consequent upon the 
depression which resulted in the panic of 
1903. A sudden increase of religious in- 
terest followed the panic of that year, 
only to be succeeded as abruptly by a 
sharp decline during the prosperity of 
1905-06. 

The panic of 1907 resulted in a revival 
of religious interest which 
apex when prosperity returned in 1909. 
Then followed three years of good busi- 
ness accompanied by indifference to the 
claims of religion in 1910-11 and 1912. 
The depression preceding the panic of 
1914 and the outbreak of the Huropean 
war sent people again into the “‘everlast- 
ing arms” of the churches—until war pros- 
perity began to be felt in 1915-16. 

From that moment, when prosperity re- 
turned to the United States through the 
sale of war material, the number of people 
seeking the solace of religion rapidly fell 
away. This condition lasted until the 
Armistice of 1918,* when, with the sudden 
ceasing of money-making through condi- 
tions imposed by the war, people again 
turned to the church. Unquestionably 
other than economic motives moved people 
to ally themselves with the churches 
when the war was over, just as other 
than economic motives caused many to 
desert the churches following its outbreak. 
The observations growing out of Mr. Bab- 
son’s study of the statistics of church 
admissions indicates a close connection 
between economics and church member- 
ship. The facts speak for themselves. 

What, then, is the present outlook for 
church membership? Can the church 
come back in the matter of attendance? 

From a careful study of the accompany- 
ing chart it would appear that a return 
to the churches is imminent. It is early 
to record the figures, but informal reports 
from many sources seem to confirm the 
expectation. As an increased interest in 
the church followed the Civil War and 
the financial depressions of 1873, 1884, 
1893, 19038, 1907, 1914, and the Armistice 
of 1918, so we may expect a revival of 
religion having its stimulus in the dis- 
illusionment of the present business de- 
pression. 

Basing our reason upon the history of 
religious interest in the United States as 


revealed by the figures of the chart, we 


may say with assurance that the tide of 
indifference to the churches has already 
turned. 


*In the official church statistics of Dr. 
H. K. Carroll for the year 1920, an increase 
of 667,007 new members is recorded as com- 
vared with an increase of 48,837 for 1919. 
Rut how would Mr. Babson explain Dr. Car- 
roll’s figures for 1917, which show an 
inerense of 1,828,818? And on the Babson 
(hart there is a sharp decline from 1915 to 
1919. The figures for 1913 in Dr: Carroll's 


‘atisties confirm Mr. Babson’s theory. In 
that year an unprecedented increase of 1.235.- 
933 is entered in the tabulation. It seems 
tesirable to draw conclusions cautiously.— 
Tue EpItor. 


reached its 
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Foreign Notes 
New education law in Holland — Unrest 
among Roman Catholics 


Cc. W. WENDTE 


The Indian Messenger, organ of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, has a large-minded and pacific 
editorial on ‘‘Within the Empire or Without 
It.” In reply to the demand by a certain 
type of Hindu agitator for the entire sep- 
aration and independence of India from 
British rule, it reasons in favor of continued 
connection with the Empire. It tells us: 

“A family of nations, an empire of feder- 
ated states, which is a concern of equal part- 
ners, gives the citizen a better scope of self- 
realization than the nation to which he 
belongs. The composite British Empire 
peopled by men of different races, creeds, 
and colors, is a noble experiment toward the 
universalization of a great part of mankind. 
Here white men, brown men, black men, 
Christians, Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists, 
men of primitive culture, have all got to live 
and let live. Each has to respect the other’s 
beliefs, prejudices, tastes, and customs. If 
it be contended that we are a different race 
with a widely differing culture, our reply is 
that the experiment is all the nobler for that. 
If men are to be unified, their unification 
must be effected in spite of race, color, and 
culture. If French Canadians and Dutch 
Boers can be equal partners in a common 
empire, it is only a step forward to include 
Hindu and Moslem Indians. The color and 
culture bar should not be thought impas- 
sable.” ; 

At the recent thirty-fifth session of the 
Indian National Congress at Nagpur, the 
number of delegates attending was estimated 
at nearly twenty-two. thousand. The at- 
tendance was so large that the Pandal, which 
was a huge one, could not accommodate the 
visitors. So the organizers had to arrange 
overflow meetings. Among the pleasing 
features of the session was the large attend- 
ance of ladies, who outnumbered the men. 


A large Mennonite community, numbering 
seventy-five thousand, which has been long 
settled in South Russia is now seeking to 
migrate to the United States, its homeland 
having suffered terribly at the hands of 
plunderers—though apparently not from 
the Soviet Government itself, similar com- 
munities existing unmolested in Siberia and 
on the Volga. They should be warmly wel- 
comed as desirable colonists. The Dutch 
Mennonites are Liberal Christians, after 
the school of Channing. 


Die Christliche Welt (The Christian World), 
the admirable organ of Liberal Christian 
sentiment in Germany, edited by Prof. Mar- 
tin Rade of Marburg, prints each week relig- 
ious news from which are taken items of. 
general interest. The Pope of Rome has 
addressed a secret consistory on the situa- 
tion of the Church in Czechoslovakia. Never, 
he declares, will the Latin Church consent to 
annul or modify the celibacy of the clergy; 
never will it consent to the democratic inno- 
vations which are being proposed in the 
administration and discipline of the Catholic 
Church. i 


The new law concerning elementary edu- 
cation in Holland distinguishes between pub- 
lie schools, open to all children of whatever — 
religious connection and not providing any 
religious instruction, and private schools, 
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which must, however, in cities have at least | don Times eighty thousand people in Prague | tarian sermons, but he has read the works 
one hundred pupils, and in smaller com-| and thirty thousand in Pilsen, Bohemia, have|of Channing, Dewey, Parker, and Marti- 
munities at least forty. In the study courses | recently seceded from the Roman Catholic|neau, has access to Unitarian literature 
of the public schools provision is made for| Church. and enjoys particularly the weekly visit 
releasing the children a certain number of} The Royal Library at Berlin, in which|of Tue Curistran Register. 

hours weekly in order that they may receive | previous to the war twenty-three hundred 
religious instruction from their religious | foreign publications were received, now sub- 
teachers, either in the schools or elsewhere. | scribes for only one hundred and fifty. In| The talent of success is nothing more 
The heads and teaching staffs of the private | all the German libraries, three thousand such | than doing whatever you can do well, and 
schools receive salaries and privileges sim-| publications were formerly on the files; to-day | doing well whatever you do without a 
ilar to those of the public schools. The} there are only two hundred and fifty. Prof.| thought of fame. If it comes at all, it 
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community also pays for the upkeep of 


Thomas C. Hall, formerly of the faculty of 


will come because it is deserved, not be- 


4 school-buildings; and the school committee | the Union Theological Seminary in New York, | cause it is sought after.—Longfellow 
ud must aid in the erection of edifices and their}now honorary professor of the philosoph- ‘c 
enlargement if application is made. This} ical faculty of the University of Gottingen, 
Roman Catholic Episcopate in Germany has | has received a doctorate from the University Mi d 
, sent to the national government and legis- | of Marburg. 1d-Summer Conference 
} c Robert Drill writes in Die Christliche Welt a f ata 
criticism of the late Prof. Ernst Haeckel, or Ministers 
whose point of view he declares outworn and 
WHAT HAPPENS TO MY outgrown, unequal to the conclusions of sci- UNION THEOLOGICAL 
REGISTER ence and philosophy to-day, and no longer of 
any significance in the solution of the world SEMINARY 
Tue CHRISTIAN NREGISTER problem. This review has also appeared in 
offers three prizes of five, three, the Frankfurter Zeitung, a journal of wide NEW YORK CITY 
and two dollars for the best sapien aoa ; 
elo in two: hum n item of interest is contributed by O. July 11-22 inclusi 
t § Burchard to Professor Rade’s journal, deal- uly inciusive 
dr ed and fifty words or less ing with the food problems of Germany. After 
| What Happens to My Recis- showing that the prospective grain harvest} Professors W. A. Brown, CoFFIN 
TER.” For instance, Dr. A. W. is inadequate to sustain the population, and | Fy prying eae of Mining alas eshase 2 
Oxford, 45 Old Bond Street, Lon- that, unless measures are at once taken to Bacon a; Valeuan Athecs will a ei 
don, W., who has recently re- pie oe and ere the =e “4 part. 
: nas wenty million people will be jeopardized, 
newed us a va eaety stati the writer states that the brewing interests For further information, address 
‘0 pamkeded ibe meee of Germany have made a demand on the} DR. CHARLES R. GILLETT, Registrar, 
paper to his sister after he has government authorities for one-third of the BROADWAY AND 120th STREET. 
read it. His sister (2) gives it yield of barley for the year, to be converted 
to a friend (3) who gives it to into beer. The authorities allowed them 
his minister (4) who sends it to double the supply they received last year. 
a lady (5) at a distance. How This, of course, will necessitate an equal 
many more (2) the paper bene- ||anount of grain tobe imported from abroad 
is can, only be sonjeured she hungy sae On Spa's ||| | WHAT SCHOOL 
: : rofessors Harnack, Kaftan, Graf Baudissin 
REGISTER office of the wide circu- and Strack, all eminent in theological sci- for the BOY or GIRL 
lation and influence of one copy ence, having reached their sixty-eighth year, 
of the paper. Write and tell us_ || were retired from active service. 
how many persons read yours, 
how it gets to them, and the com- , To those of our readers who 
ments they make. Prize-winners In the Town of Liberal, Mo. Da, Gc ie cakes biniee 
will be announced May 12. Orrin E. Harmon is the only Unitarian aatian about reliable schools 
in Barton County, Missouri. He lives in 3 
the town of Liberal, a community of THE REGISTER’S 
lature a memorial in which it demands Catho-| interesting origins. It seems that a man : . 
lic public schools for Catholic children, where | named G. H. Walser, a Spiritualist, owned School Service will gladly 
the latter shall be instructed by Catholic]a plot of land on which he conceived the furnish the requisite data. 
teachers and clergy in the principles of their | notion of founding a town of liberal ideas. : 
faith —at the expense of the state. Spiritualists and free-thinkers were to Such information as is not 
The Minister of Public Education in Ger-|haye homes where they could practise already in our files will be 
many recently stated in reply to a complaint | their beliefs without being molested by + 
5 oe oe ti epee Srl in the| churches. A clause in the town charter obtained with despatch and 
eichstag, that two-thirds of the new con- : at no church or gal ul Yr 
structions in his department are in the hands = eee a ot ae ase horns ch me without charge. 
of ee San sre Si Sneed dren were to be educated at a _ school Readers of 
: cer or. SORUE ‘lknown as the Free Thought University. In 
f “Already I have done so much for you, that course of time the citizens disagreed, both THE R EG I S TER 
| there remains but little more for me to do. . |saloons and churches entered and flour- who will conduct schools 
In Cologne the Protestants, assembled in |. 5 : 
; A ished. The saloons were finally voted out 
P & miass ‘convention, protested pues metas under the local option law, but the next Fall are asked to send 
. tempt_by the Roman clergy to deprive them ’ 


of the use of the St. Pantaleon Church in 
which they have worshipped for more than 
one hundred years. They also protested 
against the appointment of a Roman Cath- 
olic director of the Protestant high school, the 
only school in Cologne in which the teaching 
force is Protestant. According to the Lon- 


churches made progress and now Method- 
ists and Christians are firmly estab- 
lished. It was a notable fact that as the 
liberal element which founded the town 
grew less influential, saloons and de- 
nominational elements became strong. 
Mr. Harmon has heard but three Uni- 


us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 
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Souvenir 
“MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


His room, of course,—the mission bed 
Where he first learned to pray: 

His cap; his bat; his fishing-rod ;— 
More sad than tears can say. 

But harder than all else to bear, 
Winding its lonely way, 

A little path comes home at night 
From where he used to play. 


The Progress of Religion 


Persecution and Union 


Persecution of evangelical Christians in 
Central Burope, and in particular in Jugo- 
slavia, are forcing unions of different sects. 
The four hundred and eighty thousand 
evangelicals of Jugoslavia, formerly di- 
vided into denominational groups, have 
taken action preliminary to uniting in one 
body. 


Many Become Protestant 


John Huss was burned at the stake in 
1415. The influence of his martyrdom has 
continued down to the present year, for 
recently in Bohemia, as a result of public 
meetings in which people were urged to 
leave the church that burned Huss, two 
hundred thousand communicants trans- 
ferred their allegiance from the Roman 
Catholic Church to the new national 
church of Czechoslovakia. 


More Religion in Russia 


According to the South German Sonn- 
tagsblatt, the effect of the upheaval in 
Russia instead of killing religious instinct 
has strengthened it. The people, especially 
the peasants, fill the churches, and express 
a spirit of devotion not seen before the 
revolution. The tendency of this revival 
of religious interest is in the direction of 
the Western practice of closer association 
between priest and people, frequent 
preaching and Bible study. 


Presbyterian Missionary Salaries 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions has voted to pay young men who 
volunteer for home mission work a min- 
imum salary of $1,800. In the State of 
Pennsylvania four hundred and thirty-six 
Presbyterian churches have advanced the 
salaries of ‘their ministers an aggregate 
of $225,000, which means an increase of 
$460 for the average minister for the last 
three years. In this group but fifty now 
are receiving less than $1,200 a year, and 
two hundred and fifty-two are receiving 
more than $1,500. 


College Religious Awakening 


The month of February saw a remark- 
able spiritual awakening at DePauw Col- 
lege. Rey. William Hitt Crane, minister 
of the First Methodist Church of Malden, 
Mass., was engaged as the leader. Presi- 
dent George R. Grose, the Y. M. C. A,, 
Y. W. C. A., the faculty, fraternities, atid 
s ‘orities united ; and one week was 
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given to continuous conference, prayer, 
and preaching. As a result, at the con- 


‘cluding communion service over eight-hufn- 


dred students experienced conviction of 
religious need. 


An Editor of Power 


Rey. Charles Parkhurst, D.D., for nearly 
thirty-two years editor of Zion’s Herald, 
a prominent Methodist weekly, died at 
his home, Somerville, Mass., February 27, 
in his seventy-sixth year. Dr. Parkhurst 
was born in Sharon, Vt., October 25, 1845, 
was educated at Kimball Union, Dart- 
mouth College, and Andoyer Theological 
Seminary. He practised law for twelve 
years, was a pastor for ten years, and in 
1888 was elected editor of Zion’s Herald. 
This paper under the vigorous and dis- 
criminating leadership of Dr. Parkhurst 
became one of the most influential journals 
in the religious world. 


Universalist Comrades Grow 


There appears to be a laymen’s awak- 
ening in the Universalist Church. The 
organization known as the Universalist 
Comrades has twelve hundred active mem- 
bers, who endeavor to carry out effectually 
the practical programme of the order, 
which includes a survey of the man-pov/er 
of the church, organization of local chap- 
ters, ‘the furnishing of lay preachers and 
speakers, and the erection of a Boys’ Home 
in Japan. Among recent meetings was 
one held at the City Club, Boston, Mass., 
at which three hundred members were 
present; and ‘one held in Waterville, Me., 
in the Unitarian church. The secretary 
for the State reported chapters in six 
Maine cities. 


A Cathedral Age? 


Are we to attempt to duplicate the cath- 
edral building age of the medieval church? 
Cathedral building is going forward in 
New York, Baltimore, and Washington; 
and is contemplated in Boston, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia. Episcopal leaders see 
a revival of the cathedral idea. Influ- 
enced by that notable period from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth centuries when 
art, industry, and religion combined to 
produce those everlasting expressions of 
beauty and worship, these men would in- 
troduce the idea into America, and would 
include in the cathedral organization 
plans for covering the entire religious 
field, including missions education and 
social service. 


Migrating Mennonites 


Mennonites in Manitoba, Canada, have 
purchased one hundred thousand acres of 
land in Green and Wayne Counties in the 
State of Alabama, preparatory to migrat- 
ing thither this spring. The Canadian 
Government has passed laws which restrict 
the Mennonites in the practice of their 
religion. Preferring to leave their homes 
rather than. submit, the one hundred and 
fifty thousand adherents of that sect are 
selling their holdings in Canada to Amer- 
ican farmers and are getting ready to 
move as soon as the weather conditions 


(18) 
permit. This is not a sudden decision. 
Mennonite leaders three years ago, when 
it seemed likely Canadian law would im- 
pose limitation. on their religious prac- 
tices, considered the advisability of seek- 


ing a new home. 


Extending Religious Education 


Prof. Walter s. Athearn, director of the 
Department of Religious Education and 
Social Service, Boston University, also 
organized and directs the now famous 
Malden School of Religious Education. 
This year the Malden school has extended 
its- activities. Through the generosity of 
Malden citizens, expense and tuition are 
given free to high-school pupils who wish 
to attend a regular day session of the 
School. The courses of instruction include 
Old Testament History arid Literature, 
New Testament History and Literature, 
Masterpieces of Music and Art, Music and 
Worship, Christian Ethics. Credits given 
in these courses will be allowed students 
applying for entrance to Boston Univer- 
sity and other standard colleges. 


Church Membership Figures 


The year 1919 saw a gain in. church 
membership of less than 44,000. In 1920 
the figures leaped to 667,000. In 1919 the 
Methodist Group lost 75,951 members. In 
1920 it gained 237,127 members. The 
Presbyterian Group lost 46,459 in 1919 and 
gained 43,031 in 1920. The Baptist Group 
lost 11,108 and gained 129,283 in the same 
period. Dr. H. K. Carroll has compiled 
the first complete official census of relig- 
ions in the United States. The figures 
are his. He also offers the following es- 
timate of present membership in ten of 
the leading denominations :— 


Church Members 
BSPUISE oe Sia klnee Ghee Te ee ede ee 7,207,578 
Congregational): Ssuis)., Hee oa een 09,496 
Roman (Catholie: sci pis eee 15,266,799 
Latter-Day ‘Saintar... owe c« csbeeeioes 452,7 
Disciples. of Christina 15:5). <iys eeoree 1,493,515 
Lutheratiiys Acts cet acto cea ae 2,493,894 
Methodisticd y faye velo tome ieete 7,705,258 
Presbyterian. 72)... akon ate ete 2,255,693 
Ripiseopal ss isiaié,.’olsts’e ga cetiedebte cone 1,087,037 
Uiited Brethren’. 5 ewe lena PRE A 371,293 

An Illustrious Preacher 
Rey. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., noted 


preacher, educator, and author, died in 
Chicago, March 17. Dr. Gunsaulus was 
born January 1, 1856, at Chesterville, Ohio. 
He was ordained into the Methodist min- 


istry in 1875, preached four years and 


then transférred to the Congregational 
Church. He held pastorates at Baltimore, 
Chicago, and Newtonville, Mass., from 1881 
to 1885. Then followed professorships at 
Yale, University of Chicago, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, and Miami University. Dr. Gun- 
saulus’s chief work was done as president 
of the Armour Institute of Technology. 
He had been president of the Institute 
since 1893. Among his published books 
are the following: “Metamorphosis of a 
Creed,’ “Phidias and Other Poems,” 
“Loose Leaves of Song,” “Songs of Night 
and Day,” “Monk and Knight,” “Transfig- 
uration of Christ,” Life of William Ewart 
Gladstone. In a recently published list 
of illustrious American preachers Dr. a 
saulus was given first oe 3 
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Those Amazing Methodists 


- No church has a better organized min- 


isterial supply system than the Methodist 
Until quite recently this sys- 
tem has been able to place ministers in 
pastorless churches, so that Methodists 


-were able to say “We have no churches 


without ministers and no ministers with- 
out churches.” The general shortage of 
ministers now makes it necessary for dis- 
trict superintendents to advertise for 
preachers, offering a salary of from $1,200 
to $2,000. 

The Methodist Board of Bishops has 


-eoncluded that actors are not eligible for 


church membership, basing their reason 
on, the fact that, since theatre-going and 


- dancing are forbidden by Methodist dis- 


cipline, the profession encouraging those 
evils must be excluded. 

For the year 1919 to 1920 the Methodist 
Episcopal Church records a gain of 191,559 
members and 91,237 Sunday-school pupils. 
The church raised for all purposes 
$60,831,681; of which the pastors received 
$21,944,613 ; district ‘superintendents, 
$1,369,221; bishops, $314,080; and retired 
ministers, $1,360,409. $10,655,179 was ex- 
pended for new church and parsonage 
buildings and improvements. $20,005,727 
went for the centenary and for benevo- 
lences. Note: These figures are for the 
church year. 


Episcopalians Prophesy 


BHpiscopalians concluded their Nation- 
wide Campaign by conducting a Preach- 
ing Mission. This mission was under- 
taken in view of the demand of the hour 
for the preaching of righteousness. More 
than sixty members of the clergy left im- 


-portant duties to engage in the work of 


itinerant preaching. Church leaders felt 
that too much emphasis was being placed 
on purely parochial work and that con- 
ditions require a, revival of fundamental 
truths that underlie the structure of 
‘Christianity. As a result of this Nation- 
‘wide Preaching Mission the Episcopal 
clergy all over the country have been in- 
cited to preach a prophetic gospel and to 
believe more firmly in the inherent power 
of their church. ; 

The New York Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has been 
instrumental in organizing an agency com- 
posed of representatives from various 
churches which shall meet incoming aliens 
at Ellis Island and provide for their vari- 
ous needs, religious and social. 


Baptists Wrestle with Doctrine 


Baptists report significant results from 
a series of Regional Conferences which 
have been held in various States east and 
west.. The primary object of these con- 
ferences was to promote interest in the 
remarkable work being done by mission- 
aries at home and abroad. The directors 
declare with enthusiasm that large num- 
bers of Baptists, ministers and laymen, 
have been aroused to the importance of 
the missionary venture which is a part of 
the New World Movement. 

. Southern Baptists are engaged in an ed- 
ucational forward movement. New build- 
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|ings are being erected at Ouachita College, 


Baylor University, Furman University, 
and Wake Forest College, to accommodate 
the enlarging student bodies. Howard 
College, William Jewell College, and Mer- 
cer University are to have increased en- 
dowments. Standards are being raised in 
colleges and theological seminaries, and 
educational associations are being formed. 

At the recent annual Baptist Convention 
held in Buffalo the “fundamentals” were 
thoroughly discussed. This discussion was 
proyoked by the claim of the conservatives 
that certain theological seminaries end 
churches were being infected with hereti- 
eal teaching. The same fear prevails 
among English Baptists. ,The presiding 
ofticer of the Pastor’s College, connected 
with Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
London, declares that eight Baptist theo- 
logical colleges are friendly to the higher 
criticism. 


Ohio Federation Budget, $26,936 


State Federations of Churches are grow- 
ing in strength and influence. One of the 
most progressive of these is the Ohio Feu- 
eration. Rey. B. F. Lamb, the secretary, 
reports that surveys have been finished 
in sixty counties and are progressing in 
others, and that county-wide co-operative 
programmes are being worked out to re- 
lieve the failures of Protestantism. For 
instance, in January and February state 


855 


leaders of the co-operating denominations 
met in Columbus to study the reports 
from twenty counties in the central and 
so-thern parts of the State. The surveys 
revealed that in Meigs County there are 
thirty-nine resident pastors in twelve of 
the twenty-four communities, and not one 
in the other twelve. In nearly every 
county areas were discovered entirely 
without leadership. 

Two counties have permanent interde- 
nominational organizations, agencies for 
co-operative Protestant work which are 
practically unknown outside the State of 
Ohio.  Olose relationship is maintained 
between state and city federations, as 
those at Cleveland, Columbus, Akron, Day- 
ton, Youngstown, and Toledo. The Federa- 
tion has a budget to work with this year 
of $26,936, which was contributed by the 
following denominations, members of the 
Federation: Christian, Congregational, 
Disciples of Christ, Evangelical Associa- 
tion, Friends, Lutheran, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Methodist Protestant, Moravian, 
Presbyterian, Reformed in United States, 
Salvation Army, United Brethren, and 
United Presbyterians. 


It may be observed in general that when 
young men arrive early at fame and repute, 
if they are of a nature but slightly touched 
with emulation, this early attainment is apt 
to extinguish their thirst and satiate their 
small appetite—Plutarch. 


The Great Outdoors 


woos us now that the outdoor months 


are with us again. The attractions of 


Nature will be more insistent and the pleasure of being in the open intensified — 


by these books: — 


THE GARDEN BOOK, by Vernon H. Davis. 


Price $1.75; by mail $1.85 


A complete, concise and authentic book covering every phase of vegetable gardening. 


THE GARDENETTE, by Benjamin F. Albaugh. 


Price $1.60; by mail $1.70 


‘«The account of a little crop cultivated in the author’s odd moments without in any way interfering 


with his usual pursuits.’ 


MANUAL OF GARDENING, by Liberty Hyde Bailey. 


A practical guide for home use. 


OUR GARDEN FLOWERS, by Harriet L. Keeler. 


Price $3.25; by mail $3.40 


Price $3.00; by mail $3.15 


Illustrated with numerous photographs and drawings. 
ACCORDING TO SEASON, by Frances Theodora Parsons. 
“Talks about the flowers in the order of their appearance in the roads and fields.”’ 


THE FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS. By F.S. Mathews. 


A concise, well-illustrated handbook. 


Price $3.00; by mail $3.15 


Price $3.00; by mail $3.10 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS, by Frances Theodora Parsons. 


Price $3.00; by mail $3.15 


This book, which has forty colored plates and many black-and-white drawings, will be very useful to 


those desiring to identify the wild flowers. 


BIRD GUIDE, LAND BIRDS, by Chester A. Reed. 
BIRD GUIDE, WATER BIRDS, by Chester A. Reed. 


FLOWER GUIDE, by Chester A. Reed. 
TREE GUIDE, by Julia E. Rogers. 


GOD’S WONDER WORLD, by Cora Stanwood Cobb. 


Price $1.25; by mail $1.35 
Price $1.25; by mail $1.35 
Price $1.25; by mail $1.35 
Price $1.25; by mail $1.35 
Price $1.25; by mail $1.35 


A book designed to help parents teach children to observe the wonders of the world of nature. 


THE PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


However things may 
seem, no good thing 


is failure 
and no evil thing 
success. 


Meadville Theological 
School News 


The opening of the spring term is a good 
time to review for readers of Tore REGISTER 
the events in the life of the School during 
the term which began on January 4. Prof. 
R. J. Hutcheon returned after an absence 
of six months on sabbatic leave and Professor 
Bowen left for his vacation, taken at this time 
because he will be on duty at Chicago during 
the summer term. Professor Hutcheon spent 
part of his six months’ leave in Europe and 
came back with material and impulse for 
the making of several lectures, quite outside 
his usual courses, which have been heard 
with interest and profit by various organiza- 
tions. These lectures comprise travel talks, 
“The Self-Determination of Small Nations,” 
and a series on “The Three Impressive 
Things I saw in Europe.” 

The month of January was further marked 
by the course of “American Lectures,” given 
this year by Dr. Frederick Jones Bliss on 
“The Secret Cults of Syria.” These lectures 
were four in number: “Islam in Syria,” 
“The Isma’ilian Basis of the Cults,” ‘History 
and Theology of the Druses,” ‘“The Isma/ilis 
of To-day. The Nusairis. Modernism among 
the Druses.” Dr. Bliss, in answer to ques- 
tions, gave considerable information concern- 
ing the political problems of the present in 

. Palestine. 

In February, Rev. Earl C. Davis of 
Lancaster, Pa., visited the School, conducting 
morning chapel exercises, preaching a power- 
ful sermon on Wednesday evening, and 
delivering a Ballou Lecture on “The Minister 
and the Workingman.” 

During March the School was brought 
into contact with denominational interests 
and undertakings by visits from Mr. Charles 
H. Strong, president of the Laymen’s League, 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, secretary of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, Rev. John 
B. W. Day, our representative in Japan, and 
Rev. Gabriel Csiki of Kolozsvar, Hungary. 
Mr. Strong told something of the work of 
the League and stated some things the lay- 
men had a right to expect from the ministers. 
Mr. Rutledge gave two addresses, one at 
the School and one at the parish house, as 
well as conducting a chapel service. Mr. 
Day conducted a chapel service, gave a 
beautifully illustrated lecture on “Japan,” 
and spoke on “Our Mission in Japan: What 
it Has Done and Hopes to Do.” Mr. Csiki 
conducted a chapel service, preached in the 
local church, spoke informally to the students 
and gave a formal address on ‘The Uni- 
tarian Movement in Hungary.’ This was 
the last exercise of the winter term. Just 
before the address, President Southworth 
conferred upon Mr. Csiki the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, two members of the 
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Faculty investing him with the hood appro- 


priate to the degree. 

The Meadville Theological School will, at 
the request of the Laymen’s League, conduct 
a Summer School of Theology for active 
ministers at Chicago University from July 
29 to September 2. Regular courses will be 
offered in philosophy, theology, church 
history, sociology, comparative history of 
religions, Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment. Accommodations for the whole school 
have been secured in the building of the 
Baptist Missionary Society at Twenty-ninth 
and Vernon Streets. fot aera 


Upton Sinclair’s Books 
To the Editor of Tort CurisTIAN REGISTER:— 

I have been reading with much interest 
your reviews, and have noticed that, as far 
as I was competent to judge, they seemed 
more than ordinarily fair and just. I was 
much disappointed, however, in your review 
of “100%” by Upton Sinclair. To read that 
“all his books are searching social analyses 
in the form of fiction” is a shock. Evidently 
your reviewer never heard of ‘The Profits of 
Religion,” and it has sold and is still selling 
thousands of copies. Nor has he apparently 
become aware yet of the existence of ‘The 
Brass Check,’’ of which there had been one 
hundred and forty-four thousand printings 
up to August, 1920. Probably each of these 
books is read by at least two or three persons. 
And yet neither is in the form of fiction, but 
is a carefully edited ‘book compiled from 
facts. Whatever our social and economic 
views, we ought to be able to recognize the 
value of Upton Sinclair’s work to the en- 
lightenment of the people. He is probably 
the most widely read propagandist at a time 
when propaganda is our main literary diet, 
judging from current magazines. 

When I was a Unitarian parish assistant, 
and when JI studied at the Tuckerman 
School, we taught our Unitarian children of 
heroes, lay as well as clerical, and all our 
lessons were not bibliocentric. I think that 
Mr. Sinclair has heroic courage when I 
realize what he has written in his short life- 
time, and what the terrible facts in 100%” 
are, and how bitter the feeling was on the 
Coast at the time it was written. 


Estuer Kenpatt Moate. 
Warts, CAuir. 


Harvard Summer 
School of Theology 


A modest tuition fee and great lecturers make 
an alluring prospect 


The Faculty of Divinity in Harvard 
University announces that it will again this 
year hold a summer session of three weeks, 
running from August 15 to September 2 
inclusive, with a total of forty-five lectures 
on religious and social problems by lecturers 
who are experts in their several fields. 
Among the lecturers scheduled are President 
Lowell, Dean Fenn, Professors Lake, G. F. 
Moore, and James Ford of Harvard; Presi- 
dent Ozora 8. Davis of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary; President George E. Horr 
of the Newton Theological Institution; 
President Arthur E.. Morgan of Antioch 
College; Dr. S. M. Crothers, Mr. John 
Graham Brooks, and Mr. Robert A. Woods 
of the South End House. 
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There will be courses of lectures on ‘‘Mod- 
ern Tendencies in Religious Thought,” “The 
Church’s Responsibility for Ethical Standards 
of the Community,” “The Church’s Re- 
sponsibility for Religious Education,” and 
“The Preacher in the Present Day.” 

The tuition fee for the School will be $15. 
The University has set. aside one of the fresh- 
men - dormitories,—Standish Hall on the 
Charles River Parkway,—to provide housing 
accommodations for the School, so that those 
attending will be lodged and fed in very 
comfortable and attractive quarters. Board 
and lodging will be provided at cost, the 
charge ranging from $36.25 to $49.25 accord- 
ing to the location of the room. 

This Summer School of Theology offers 
an exceptional opportunity for ministers who 
are in New England in August to spend three 
weeks amid delightful and interesting sur- 
roundings. 

For information apply to the Secretary of 
the Harvard Divinity School, Divinity 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Italian Unitarian Church 


An informal reception for the Italian 
Unitarians of Boston and vicinity will be 
held in the Mather Room of the Second 
Church in Boston, Monday evening, April 18. 
Anticipating the Dante anniversary, Prof. 
William Roscoe Thayer, the Italian scholar, 
author of the great book on Cavour, will 
give a talk on Dante, which will be followed 
by music and a social hour. Lovers of 
Dante and all who sympathize with liberal 
religious aspirations among the Italians are 
cordially invited to attend the lecture and 
the reception. Beacon Street cars in the 
subway pass the door of the church at 
Audubon Road. 


To Help a Deserving School 


To the Editor of Tar CuristraN REGISTER:— 

Many of your readers know something 
about the Kowaliga School, founded over 
twenty years ago by William E. Benson, a 
rather remarkable ‘young Negro, in one of 
the neediest districts of Alabama. Benson’s 
school has been a light in the darkness of a 
very illiterate population. Of course, money 
is greatly needed in these hard ‘times; but 
the principal, Mr. Clarence A. Powell, tells 
me that books, magazines, and newspapers, 
Tue CuristiaN ReEcGisteR among them, 
would be highly appreciated. Old clothing 
and shoes also are most welcome. The School 
has had an enrolment of about two hundred 
pupils. Here, as is so often the case in the 
South, the public school authorities will not 
do their duty to the Negroes. For the 
present, therefore, these self-sacrificing Negro | 
teachers make a strong claim on our sympa- 
thy and assistance. Clarence H. Kelsey, a 
trusted business man in New York City, is 
the head of the Kowaliga trustees. C. Ames 
Brooks, 111 Broadway, New York City, is 
the treasurer. Mr. Powell tells me that he 
cares so much for the interests of the School 
that he has repeatedly taken the trouble to 
visit it. Our good friends Dr. and Mrs. 
Samuel J. Barrows were excellent friends of 
the School as long as they lived. Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mead has also taken interest in it. 

ae F Doun. « * 
~ JaAmarca Puain,,Mass, > IRE 
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_A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
-tarian Association:— 


Already eo ara Matera ae Me ivan a 602.13 
March 1. Society in Greenfield, Mass.. 172.20 
, 1. Orrin E. Harmon, Liberal, Mo.. 5.00 
2. Society in ‘Arlington, Mass.. 200.25 
-8. Society in Newport, R.I......... 202.00 
4. James Martin, Jersey Shore, Pa.. 5.00 
4, Society in Waltham, Mass....... 114.80 
5, Eastport, Me., Branch Women’s 
EOE. . 9 ee oe 10.00 
5. Society in Norton, Mass 25.00 
5i*Pwo friends. . 1)... 6.6055 - 20.00 
7. Exeter, N.H., Branch Women’s 
PRUATICE Wiech hie + vi eehs ite same 5.00 
8. Society in Newport, R.I., ad- 
(ERG EES Ye ee ON oe ca te 5.00 
8. Second Church in Salem, Mass... 330.25 
9. New York League of Unitarian 
RVWASIIOTE irl toe ere’ ne dintinn « < 10.00 
9. Ayer, Mass., Branch Women’s 
: DAUIROG Ss .cet so uskinc sieges wudinnt 5.00 
9. Society in Hinsdale, Ill.......... 25.00 
9. South Congregational Society, 
Boston, Mass., Branch Wo- 
BIBT APADIGNOO. <cecio ne ee eae 10.00 
10. Society in Hudson, Mass........ 18.00 
10. Mrs. J. H. Wiggin, Cleveland, : 
CAG i to Ane Se en oe 25.00 
2s Bouaty in Oklahoma City, Okla.. 25.00 
12. Mrs. Madeline E. W. Hoyt, Chil- 
TGOUNG pO RIO scree care <is chiles ot « 25.00 
14. Society in Fairhaven, Mass...... 150.00 
14. Society in Lynchburg, Va....... 15.00 
14. West Side Unitarian Church, New. 
DONE te aJan ae Ohts war ta ce ke 100.00 
14. Joseph M. Cormack, Beaumont, 
mE rn Soe ore Na acs 5.00 
14. Soniaty 4 TH UTMANA, DU... 026% for 25.00 
14. Marlboro, Mass., Branch Wo- 
MIEN, SPALIANCO sah oc: os 5s 01 25.00 
15. Second Church, Boston, Mass.. . 659.00 
15..Society in Flushing, N.Y....... 40.00 
15. Society in Dover, N:H.......... 10.00 
16. Society in Sanford, Me.......... 50.00 
16. Society in Vancouver, B.C....... 10.00 
16. Burke Salkeld, Taft, Calif....... 10.00 
16. Society in Hanska, Minn........ 25.00 
16. Associate Members. dls 26.10 
16. Society in Malden, Mass........ 10.00 
16. Rev. George L. Mason, North 
Orange, Mass., to create a life 
MMEIIDEEBUND. ciao 8 orecdin¥ cheade.«» « 50.00 
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. Society in Grafton, Mass 
. Society in Gardner, Mass.. 
. Second Congregational Society, 


. Charles 


Westminster Church, Providence, 


R.I., Branch Women’s Alliance - 
. Society in Santa Cruz, Calif. . 
. Mrs. as N. Gowing, Dublin, 


: Rew: Frank L. Phalen, Togus, Me. 
. Society in Francestown, N.H.. 

. Society in Pembroke, Mass.. 5 
. The Evening Alliance of Greater 


Boston, 17 .tearacriss aise eee 


Northampton, Mass.......-. 


. Whitman, Mass., Branch Women’s 


Alliance. 2... 4 7° 26, Aen 


. Sunday School, Second Congrega- 


tional Society, Northampton, 
Maas... ....-sersataie. fs ee 


. Society in Wilmington, Del...... 
. Society in Eastport, Me......... 
. First 


Congregational Society, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass......... 
P. Bowditch, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., to create a life 
membership. . . 


os alll N. Kellogg, Carmel, 


C. E. Hart, Stewartville, 
Minn. 


. Society in Westford, Mass....... 
5. North Meeting House, 


Salem, 
Mass, 0 wien tocses: « ee 


. Society in Passaic, N.J.......... 
3. ‘In memory of Mary Lowell 


Stone’”’ 


. Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, Mass. 
. First 


Congregational Society, 


Lexington, Mass. . 


. Society in Lancaster, Mass... 
5 Society in Farmington, Me...... 
. Society in Spokane, Wash....... 


. Society in Newburyport, Mass., 
additional ... ..; Sasser: 
. Jamaica Plain, Mass., Junior 


Alliance’... i: «sae aeeateeteios 


. Society in Hackensack, N.J...... 
. Society in Littleton, N.H........ 
. First Parish, 


East Bridgewater, 


Maas... . .::'., «/sGeeeeeeeeemine le 
Society in Yonkers, N.Y. 
Miss Adeline Willis, Naples, Me. 


. Society in Wilmington, Del. . 
. Associate Members............ 


15.50 


. First Unitarian Society, Mon- 


tague, WES ea ee: 


. Society in Windsor, Vt...-.....; 
. New 


South Church, Boston, 
Maass> es. ds suerpeee >. ek 


. Society in Vineland, N.J........ 
. Second Unitarian M eeting House, 


Brookline, Mass., Branch 


Women’s Alliance. 


. Society in Santa Ana, "Calif. 2.2 
. Society in Ware, Mass... Ae = 
. Society in White Oak, N 
. Society in Summit, N. J 

. Society in Deerfic ld, Ma 
. Society in Trenton, N.Y. 
. New Orleans, La., 


Branch 
Women’s Alliance... .. fete 


. Society in Groton, Mass.. Sm 
. Society in Groton, Mass., to create 


a life member ship Pe Mae eee 


. Society in Elizabeth, N.J........ 
. First 


Congregational 
Salem, Mass. 


Bocuty. 


. Society in ‘Vineyard Hav en, Mass. 
. Society in Portsmouth, N. H.. 
. Peabody, Mass., Branch Women’s 


MUTATOR rac soi rae eee eh ee 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 


March 16. Sunday School, 
31. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


March 16. Sunday School, Beverly, Mass... 
23. 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FORTEH 


Sunday School, Newport, R.I.... 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Ayer, Mass...... 
Peabody, Mass., Branch Women’s 
AUR ROE SS Saely aca Negae SE Re 


3.00 
5.00 


$17,728.71 
Henry M. Wixttams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Leisure is time for doing something useful. 


| This leisure the diligent man will obtain, but 


| the lazy man never. 
life of leisure are two things. 
if he knows not how to save as he gets, keep 
his nose all his life to the grindstone and die 


A life of laziness and a 
A man may, 


| not worth a groat at last.—Benjamin Franklin. 


AN APPEAL TO INDIVIDUALS 


NITARIANS are accustomed to the statement that contributions to the 
work of the American Unitarian Association have been given “by churches 
and individuals.” 


tions are really from individuals. 


Going one step farther it will be seen that all contribu- 
The distinction is simply whether the indi- 


vidual sends his money directly to the Association or transmits it through the 


channel of his own church. 


Many individuals give annually a moderate sum—known only to themselves 
—in a general collection taken on one Sunday in the year at a morning service. 
Many of our people, in thus contributing, have a genuine desire that their church 
shall “do as well as in past years.’ 

There is great need, however, of a deeper sense of personal responsibility. 
Each individual should niake his contribution a real expression of personal interest 
in our national work. We have learned, in the Campaign, to give generously, and 


to make our giving a personal matter. 


That spirit, if acting now, will give FIFTY 


THOUSAND DOLLARS in order that the work of the American Unitarian 


. . \ . . . 
Association be sustained on as high a level as in recent years. 


THE FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS THE FIRST DAY OF MAY 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


% 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


By the will of Miss Lucy 8. Brewer of the 
Charlesgate, 535 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., the American Unitarian Association 
will receive a bequest of $20,000. 

The West Side Unity Club, New York 
City, will give a spring dance and enter- 
tainment at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, Friday evening,. April 15. 


Rey. William H. Parker has been called to 
be minister of the Unitarian Society, Fair- 
haven, Mass. He began his pastorate Sun- 
day, April 3. Mr. Parker was formerly 
minister of the First Parish, Dedham, Mass. 


Parish News Letters 


Increase for the Minister 

AruinetTon, Mass.—First Congregational] 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: The annual] 
parish meeting was held on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 15, with Judge James P. Par- 
menter as moderator. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed the affairs of the church in 
a flourishing condition. The total income 
was over $11,000, of which $8,500 came 
from contributions, the remainder being 
bequests, interest, and so on. In addition, 
the church subscribed more than $16,000 
to the Unitarian Campaign, the quota 
being $10,000. Steps were taken to place 
tablets, recording the chief facts of the 
history of the parish, in the building, and 
custodians were appointed ito care for val- 
uable silver and records. A large increase 
was made to the minister’s salary. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: Parish 
committee, H. A. Phinney, BH. A. Darling, 
C. W. Tilton; music committee, Mrs. J. A. 
Bailey, E. S. Fessenden, W. T. Foster; 
clerk, G. A. Smith; treasurer, W. T. Fos- 
ter. The Wayside Pulpit has been in- 
stalled on the church lawn. The young 
people’s society was reorganized in Janu- 
ary as “The Menotomy Guild” and has 
had several interesting meetings on Sun- 
day afternoons. March 18 and 19, mem- 
bers of the Guild gave a play in the 
vestry. The Sunday-school is fortunate 
in its superintendent, Capt. A. Heath 
Onthank, and its pianist, Mrs. James A. 
Bailey. The Alliance deserves mention. 
It has capable officers, and holds weekly 
work meetings and monthly literary and 
social meetings. At Gentlemen’s Night, 
March 14, Prof. Kirsopp Lake spoke-on 
“Conditions of Progress.” The chapter 
of the Laymen’s League is also active. 
The minister has a course of sermons on 
“Our Expectation of Immortality”: I, 
“What the Expectation Means, and the 
Difference it Makes”; II, “Science has not 


Discredited the Expectation’; III, ‘“‘Pro- 
posed Substitutes for Immortality”; IV, 
“Jesus’ Contribution to this Hope’; V, 


“Intimations of the Deathless Life.” 


Attendance Increases Twenty Per Cent. 


BetitincHam, WasH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. N. Addison Baker: During the 
past twelve months this church has lost 
eighteen of its regular supporters and attend- 
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ants. Of the three who have died, Jared 
Mead Knapp and Ida Agnes Baker were mem- 
bers of the faculty of the State Normal 
School, and Mrs. Bertha Cornwall Fischer 
was one of the most loyal supporters the 
Society has known. From one of the islands 
of the Sound a man and his wife came to the 
chapel two Sundays for the only Unitarian 
services they had had a chance to attend for a 


year. A man who has gone east of the moun- 
tains writes: “We miss the Unitarian ser- 
vices. Isn’t there some way to start some- 


thing over here?” Since the first of the year 
the attendance at the chapel services shows 
an increase of twenty per cent. over the ‘aver- 
age for the same period last year and is the 
best for any period during the past four years. 
The North Pacific Conference met here for 
two days in October and was one of the most 
generally representative and live conferences 
that has been held in the Northwest. The 
Assembly at the Normal School has been open 
to Unitarian speakers twice within a period 
of four months. Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., 
spoke in October, and Rev. N. Addison Baker 
in February. In the interests of the Cam- 
paign he. spoke in Spokane, Sacramento, 
Woodland, San Francisco, Alameda, Oak- 
land, Berkeley, San José, Palo Alto, Eugene, 
and Portland. Dr. Day was the speaker 
here and the Campaign quota for this society 
was readily pledged. In organizing the board 
of trustees for the present year Judge E. M. 
Day has been released from service as presi- 
dent. He served for three years. Fred K. 
Gillette has given up the secretaryship, which 
he held for the same period. The present 
board and co-operating committee is as fol- 
lows: W. C. Willox, president; F. N. Brooks, 
secretary; H. B. Paige, treasurer; F. K. 
Gillette, Mrs. W. W. Ballaine, Mrs. A. B. 
Clark, Mrs. G. E. Dodson, Mrs. R. G. 
Gamwell, Mrs. J. A. Love. 


Presented Memorial Offertory Set 


Dorcuester, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson ad interim: On 
Easter Sunday the church was presented with 
eight pewter offertory plates similar in size 
and shape to the ancient silver communion 
plates. The new gifts are in memory of 
Judge George Milton Reed, Julia Frances 
Saywaid, Harriet Burditt Babcock, Frank 
Ware Cutter, Arthur Robert Swan, Stephen 
and Martha Clapp, and in honor of William 
Channing Clapp on the completion of forty- 
four years of service as clerk of the church and 
parish, and of Mrs. Elizabeth T. Foster in 
recognition of her ninety-seventh birthday. 
On Sunday, April 10, the church celebrated 
with appropriate exercises the three hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
its first minister, Rev. Richard Mather, and 
the two hundred and eighty-fifth anniversary 


of the beginning of his thirty-four years of | 


ministry in Dorchester. On Sunday, May 8, 
the eightieth anniversary of the installation 
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of the first organ in the church will be com- 
memorated. There will be a reproduction of 
the vocal and instrumental music of the olden 
time. — 


Laymen Repair Church Grounds 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: A committee of the chapter of the 
Laymen’s League is working on a plan to 
make this year’s annual meeting widely 
attended. Rev. Minot Simons, Secretary 
of the Department of Church HPxtension 
of the American Unitarian Association, 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Eating. Address Mrs. WILLIAM B. Don- 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 


Summer Camps 
Readers of THr RuGistmR who will conduct 
summer camps this season may find it of in- 
terest to communicate with the RrecistTmr office. 


TO RENT—Six rooms convenient for light 
housekeeping. Beautiful country. Farm prod- 
ucts. 50 miles from Boston. Adults. K.H. 
ABBOT, Wilton, N. H. 


Nos Cook & 5 


To set sail in a great ship for the other 
side of the earth and see in living reality 


the curious peoples and strange places 
you have dreamed about, will be a dream 
come true if you join one of our 


AROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS 


We are organizing two westward and two 
eastward Tours, commencing respectively 
from the: Pacific Coast, September 3rd 
and October Ist, and from New York, 
October 15th and November 26th. The 
Itineraries are the best that have ever 
been planned and sufficiently flexible to 
align with individual desires. Send for 
Program. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


336 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“THE CHEST WITH! THEQCHILLE INE IT’ &.- 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refri, 
in Refrigeration—Sanitary, 
omes,’’ Sold in ever: 


rators; Secon sate bap Standard 
conomical, “In Ove 
city and important ‘town‘in the. United States. 


Durable. ra Million 


Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets, 


’ MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


REFRIGERATOR 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THn ROGISTHR 
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has been invited to deliver an address 
following the business meeting, which will 
be preceded by a Supper arranged by the 
laymen. The committee is seeking to ob- 
tain a one hundred per cent. attendance 
from the list of names of members and ad- 
herents compiled for use in the Unitarian 
Campaign. The attendance at the evening 
service Sunday, March 20, was the largest 
i, of the season. A sign of progress is the 
4 beginning of repairs on the church grounds 

by the laymen. At the last meeting of 
the chapter a practical and interesting 
talk was given by a member of the staff 
of a local trust company. The chapter 
also discussed the question of the transfer 
of county jails to state control and after 
a unanimous vote in favor of the transfer 
named a committee to take further steps. 


aati 


. Children’s Choir of Twenty-two 


SacRaAMENTO, Cauir.: First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Martin Fereshetian, Acting 
Minister: The graded church school, with 
the minister as superintendent, and a faculty 
of trained teachers, each a_ public-school 
teacher, has grown in number. The Alliance 
} has an extension department for the study of 
religious problems. Subjects in the history 
of religions have been taken up, including 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism, 
ete. The men have organized a chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, and the pupils in the 
church school of high-school age have 
organized a Unity Club. The minister with 
the help of members of the congregation and 
friends has established the nucleus for a 
library in the city jail and the county prison. 
The greatest Americanization meeting in the 
city was sponsored by members of the Uni- 
tarian church. Forty persons received their 
naturalization certificates. A beautiful sight 
on Easter Sunday was the children’s choir of 
twenty-two from the church school, singing 
under the direction of Mrs. Fereshetian. 


Twelve Wednesday Noon Services 


Satem, Mass.—First Congregational Soci- 
ety, Rev. Edward D. Johnson: This church 
has been conducting mid-week services at 
noon during a part of the winter for the past 
eight years. The services were begun as 
Lenten services, but their success encouraged 
the committee to begin them earlier in the 
year and continue them longer. The preach- 
ers have been men from the local churches 
and prominent visiting clergymen. This 
year twelve services were held on successive 
Wednesdays. The average attendance was 

- one hundred and twenty. The preachers, 
‘representing different denominations, have 
been Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of Meadville 
Theological School; Rev. Reuben J. Davis 
of the Calvary Baptist Church, Salem; Rev. 
Dr. William L. Sullivan of All Souls Church, 
New York; Rev. Howard Robert Weir of 
Grace Church, Salem; Rev. Charles S. Otto 
of Wesley Methodist Church, Salem; Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Fenn, Dean of: Harvard Divinity 

a= School; Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany of the 

My Church of the Disciples, Boston; Rev. 

| Gabriel Csiki of Kolozsvér, Transylvania; 
Rey. Dr. Austen K. deBlois of the Common- 
wealth Avenue Baptist Church, Boston; 
Rey. Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt of the Harvard 
Church, Brookline; John F. Moors, LL.D., 
_ Boston; and Rev. Dr. Charles E. Park of the 
First Church, Boston. 
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LET ME HELP! 


UST RECENTLY we received a letter from a sub- 

scriber who said: “I want to tell you how much 

I enjoy Tue RecisTer and how much | admire the 

things for which it stands. You are doing a great 
work. How can I help?” 


Because we believe that you feel the same way, we 
are suggesting a very easy and practical way that you 
can help in extending THe ReEGIsTErR’s influence. 


Among your friends, there are at least three or four 
who would enjoy seeing the paper. Send us their 


names and addresses and let us mail them a sample 


copy. ‘This involves no obligation on your part or on 
theirs. Itis simply a way of introducing THE Recis- 
TER to those who might enjoy knowing it. 


This is one of the easiest ways by which you can 
render a helpful service, one that will give you as 
much pleasure as it gives the recipient. 


Send in these names at once. 


Tue CurisTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


I am glad to help the work of Tue RecistTer by suggesting the following 


‘people who would enjoy a sample copy:— 


Subscriber's Name 


Subscriber’s Address 


“ec a 
ain’t keeping; ’e’s on strike, and I’m 
- doing the keeping.’ Sydney Bulletin, 


Editor: “I’ll take your series of arti- 
cles on ‘How to Live on a Dollar a Day’ 
and give you seven dollars a week to 
write ’em.” Author: “Ye gods, sir! I can’t 
live on that.”—New York World. 


“And how is husband keeping?” 


“Your pulse is very rapid and irreg- 
ular. Have you been under any severe 
strain lately?” “Maybe you’d say so. 
I’ve been figuring a way to pay my 1920 
income tax out of my 1921 income.’”— 
Judge. 


One day, as Evangelist Isaac Marsden 


went along the street, he saw a woman 
hanging out clothes. His eye glanced 


along the line of garments and he said, 
“T say, missus, if your heart isn’t washed 
cleaner than those clothes, you'll never get 
to heaven!” 


“T don't like these photos at all,” he 
said. “I look like an ape.” The photog- 
rapher favored him with a glance of 
lofty disdain. ‘You should have thought 
of that before you had them taken,” was 
his reply as he turned back to work.— 
News Trade Journal. 


The Newly-Riches were seated in their 
handsome drawing-room—Mrs. Newly- 
Rich at the grand piano, laboriously 
picking out hymn tunes with one finger. 
“Hang it all, missus,” said Mr. Newly- 
» Rich, impatiently,~‘if I buy you a piano 
that size, I expect you to use both fists!” 
—London Post. 


A doctor and a parson of the same 
name lived in the same street. The padre 
died, and about the same time the doctor 
went to Aden to a post there. On his 
arrival he telegraphed home to his wife, 
but the wire went to the padre’s widow 
by mistake. It was in the following 
terms: “Arrived safely; heat terrific.” 
As usual, the story is hard on the parson. 
—Cape Argus. 


A contributor to Life quotes the first 
stanza from an old number and adds the 
second :— 

I used to think I knew I knew 
But now, I must confess, 


The more I know I know I know 
I know I know the less. 


You know, at first I thought you thought 
You thought you thought you thought, 
But now I think the more I think 
The more I think you ought.—Life 


A reader, remarking the cost of $18 per 
capita of a certain church, sends this: 
A Negro preacher after a sermon on 
“Salvation Free” proceeded to announce 
a collection. A colored brother took him 
to task after the- service for not prac- 
tising as he preached. ‘Patience, brud- 
der, patience,” said the parson. “S’pose 
yo’ was thirsty an’ come to a ribber. 
Yo’ could kneel right down and drink 
yo’ fill, couldn’t yo’? An’ it wouldn’t 
cost yo’ nothin’, would it?’ “Ob co’se 
not. Dat’s jes’ de bery ting’— “Well, 
s’po8in’ yo’ was to hab dat water piped 
to yo’ house, yo’d hab to pay, wouldn’t 
yo’?” “Yassuh, but’— “Wall, brudder, so 
it is in dis case. Salvation am free. Its 
de habin’ it piped to yo’ dat yo’ got to pay 
TO” 


The Christian Register 
$5,000 


needed between now and May 1st 
if the minister’s pension is to be 
kept up to the $319 paid last year. 


Please send your annual contri- 
butions promptly to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


54 KENNETH STREET, WEST Roxpury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


President: JAMES P. PARMENTER. Vice- 
Presidents: PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
RoBeRT WINSOR, JR. Secretary: Ropert S. 
Lorine. Directors: Grorce H. ELLIs, 
J. H. APPLEBEE, JOHN H. LatHrop, H. 
BARRETT LEARNED. 


Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in ace- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 
HARVARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


conducted under the auspices of the 


Faculty of Divinity in Harvard University 
Fourteenth Session, Aug. 15—Sept. 2, 1921 


Lectures on religious and ethical prob- 
lems of current interest by men of dis- 
tinction in various fields. Fee $15. Board 
and room in a university dormitory from 
$36.25 to $49.25 for the session. For par- 
ticulars address the Secretary of the 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


105 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
(Organized, 1852; incorporated, 1882) 


This Conference aims “to foster religion 
through the establishment and maintenance of 
liberal churches.” It operates in fourteen Mid- 
Western States. It is supported by its own re- 
sources. Churches within the Conference also 
contribute to other Unitarian agencies, 


Bequests, trusts, and donations are solicited 


President, Morgan Brooks. 
Secretary, Curtis W. REESE. 
Treasurer, CHARLES B. Footer. 
Headquarters Clerk, Lina SCHEIBLE. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THN RGISTHR eee. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hiil Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices Sun- 
day, April 17, 10.45 a.m., Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Brookline, Mass., will preach, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. ‘The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Ribbany, 
minister. Church service at ll a.m. Subject, ‘‘Chris- 
tian Evangelists.”’ Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.M., in Putnam's Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, April 17, 
Annual Exchange of the Roxbury Ministers’ Federa- 
tion. Preacher, Rev. W. W. Deckard, D.D. Even- 
ing service at 7.30in All SoulsChurch. Preacher, Rev. 
Miles Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Subject, ‘“‘The Business Man and ' 
the Church.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and 
Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome 
to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 


‘Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 


are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunda; ¥ 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church _ 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 1 


When ordering change of address — . Me 


please send old as well as new 
address. 
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